HAT life is in itself we do not know, 
any more than we know what mat- 
ter is in itself; but we know something of 
the properties of matter, and we also have 
some knowledge of the laws of life. Here 
it is sufficient to call attention to the law of 
growth, through which the living receive 
the power of self-development,—of bring- 
ing their endowments into act, of building 
up the being which they are. Whatever 
living thing is strong or beautiful has been 
made so by growth, since life begins in 
darkness and impotence. To grow is to be 
fresh and joyous. Hence the spring is the 
glad time; for the earth itself then seems 
to renew its youth, and enter on a fairer 
life. The growing grass, the budding 
leaves, the sprouting corn, coming as with 
unheard shout from regions of the dead, 
fill us with happy thoughts, because in them 
we behold the vigor of life, bringing prom- 
ise of higher things. 

Nature herself seems to rejoice in this 
vital energy; for the insects hum, the birds 
sing, the lambs skip, and the very brooks 
give forth a merry sound. Growth leads us 
through Wonderland. It touches the germs 
lying in darkness, and the myriad forms of 
life spring to view; the mists are lifted 
from the valleys, and flowers bloom and 
shed fragrance through the air. Only the 
growing—those who each moment are be- 
coming something more than they were— 
feel the worth and joyousness of life. 
Upon the youth nothing palls, for he is 
himself day by day rising into higher and 
wider worlds. To grow is to have faith, 
hope, courage. 





*An alumni address by Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. From “ Educa- 
tion and The Higher Life,” published by A. C. 
McClurg & Company, of Chicago. 
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GROWTH AND DUTY: THE SOUL FAR TRANSCENDING THE SENSES.* 


“WHY STAY WE ON THE EARTH UNLESS TO GROW?” 


The boy who has become able to do what 
a while ago was impossible to him, easily 
believes that nothing is impossible; and as 
his powers unfold, his self-confidence is 
nourished; he exults in the consciousness 
of increasing strength, and cannot in any 
way be made to understand the doubts and 
faint-heartedness of men who have ceased 
to grow. Each hour he puts off some im- 
potence, aad why shall he not have faith in 
his destiny, and feel that he shall yet grow 
to be poet, orator, hero, or what you will 
that is great and noble? And ashe delights 
in life, we take delight in him. 

In the same way a young race of people 
possesses a magic charm. Homer’s heroes 
are barbarians; but they are inspiring, be- 
cause they belong to a growing race, and 
we see in them the budding promise of the 
day when Alexander’s sword shall conquer 
the world; when Plato shall teach the 
philosophy which all men who think must 
know; and when Pericles shall bid the arts 
blossom in a perfection which is the de- 
spair of succeeding generations. And so in 
the Middle Ages there is barbarism enough, 
with its lawlessness and ignorance; but 
there is also faith, courage, strength, which 
tell of youth, and point to a time of mature 
faculty and high achievement. There is 
the rich purple dawn which shall grow into 
the full day of our modern life. 

Here in this New World we are the new 
people, in whose growth what highest 
hopes, what heavenly promises lie! All the 
nations which are moving forward, are 
moving in directions in which we have gone 
before them,—to larger political and relig- 
ious liberty; to wider and more general 
education; to the destroying of privilege 
and the disestablishment of churches; to 
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the recognition of the equal rights not only 
of all men, but of all men and women. 

We also lead the way in the revolution 
which has been set in motion by the appli- 
cation of science to mechanical purposes, 
one of the results of which is seen in the 
industrial and commercial miracles of the 
present century. It is our vigorous growth 
which makes us the most interesting and 
attractive of the modern peoples. For 
whether men love us, or whether they hate 
us, they find it impossible to ignore us, un- 
less they wish to argue themselves un- 
known; and the millions who yearn for 
freedom and opportunity turn first of all 
to us. 

But observant minds, however much they 
may love America, however great their 
faith in popular government may be, can- 
not contemplate our actual condition with- 
out a sense of disquietude; for there are 
aspects of our social evolution which sad- 
den and depress even the most patriotic and 
loyal hearts. It would seem, for instance, 
that with us, while the multitude are made 
comfortable and keen-witted, the individual 
remains commonplace and weak; so that on 
all sides people are beginning to ask them- 
selves what is the good of all this money 
and machinery if the race of godlike men 
is to die out, or indeed if the result is not 
to be some nobler and better sort of man 
than the one with whom we have all along 
been familiar. Is not the yearning for 
divine men inborn? In the heroic ages 
such men were worshipped as gods, and one 
of the calamities of times of degeneracy is 
the dying out of faith in the worth of true 
manhood caused by the disappearance of 
superior men. Such men alone are mem- 
orable, and give to history its inspiring and 
educating power. The ruins of Athens and 
Rome, the cathedrals and castles of Europe, 
uplift and strengthen the heart, because 
they bid us reflect what thoughts and hopes 
were theirs who thus could build. 

How quickly kings and peasants, million- 
aires and paupers, become a common, un- 
distinguished crowd! But the hero, the 
poet, the saint, defy the ages and remain 
luminous and separate like stars. They— 
“Waged contention with their time’s decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away.” 


The soul, which makes man immortal, has 
alone the power to make him beneficent and 
beautiful. 

But in this highest kind of man, in whom 
soul—that is, faith, hope, love, courage, 
intellect—is supreme, we Americans, who 
are on the crest of the topmost waves of 
the stream of tendency, are not rich. We 
have our popular heroes; but so has every 
petty people, every tribe its heroes. The 
dithyrambic prose in which it is the fashion 
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to celebrate our conspicuous men has a hol- 
low sound, very like cant. A marvelous 
development of wealth and numbers has 
taken place in America; but what American 
—poet, philosopher, scientist, warrior, 
ruler, saint—is there who can take his place 
with the foremost men of all this world? 
The American people seem still to be some- 
what in the position of our new million- 
aires: their fortune is above them, over- 
shadows, and oppresses them. They live in 
fine houses, and have common thoughts; 
they have costly libraries, and cheap cul- 
ture; and their rich clothing poorly hides 
their coarse breeding. Nor does the tend- 
ency seem to be toward a nobler type of 
manhood. 

The leaders of the Revolution, the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, the 
men who contended for State-rights, and 
still more those who led in the great strug- 
gle for human rights were of stronger and 
nobler mould than the politicians who now 
crowd the halls of Congress. The promise 
of a literature which a generation ago 
budded forth in New England was, it ap- 
pears, delusive. What a sad book is not 
that recently issued from the press on the 
poets of America! It is the chapter on 
snakes in Ireland which we have all read,— 
there are none. And are not our literary 
men whom it is possible to admir¢ and love 
either dead or old enough to die? 

All this, however, need not be cause for 
discouragement, if in the generations which 
are springing up around us, and which are 
soon to enter upon the scene of active life, 
we could discover the boundless confidence, 
the high courage, the noble sentiments, 
which make the faults of youth more at- 
tractive than the formal virtues of a ma- 
turer age. But youth seems about to disap- 
pear from our life, to leave only children 
and men. For a true youth the age of 
chivalry has not passed, nor has the age of 
faith, nor the age of poetry, nor the age of 
aught that is godlike and ideal. To our 
young men, however, high thoughts and 
heroic sentiments are what they are to a 
railroad president or a bank cashier,—mere 
nonsense. Life for them is wholly prosaic 
and without illusions. They transform 
ideas into interests, faith into a speculation, 
and love into a financial transaction. They 
have no vague yearnings for what cannot 
be; hardly have they any passions. They 
are cold and calculating. They deny them- 
selves, and do not believe in self-denial; 
they are active, and do not love labor; 
they are energetic, and have no enthusiasm; 
they approach life with the hard, mechan- 
ical thoughts with which a scientist studies 
matter. Their one idea is success, and suc- 
cess for them is money. Money means 
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power, it means leisure, it means self-in- 
dulgence, it means display; it means, in a 
word, the thousand comforts and luxuries 
which, in their opinion, constitute the good 
of life. 

In aristocratic societies the young have 
had a passion for distinction. They have 
held it to be an excellent thing to belong to 
a noble family, to occupy an elevated posi- 
tion, to wear the glittering badges of birth 
and of office. In ages of religious faith 
they have been smitten with the love of 
divine ideals; they have yearned for God, 
and given all the strength of their hearts to 
make his will prevail. But to our youth 
distinction of birth is fictitious, and God is 
problematic; and so they are left face to 
face with material aims and ends; and of 
such aims and ends money is the universal 
equivalent. 

Now, it could not ever occur to me to 
think of denying that the basis of human 
life, individual and social, is material. Mat- 
ter is part of our nature; we are bedded in 
it, and by it are nourished. It is the in- 
strument we must use even when we think 
and love, when we hope and pray. Upon 
this foundation our spiritual being is built; 
upon this foundation our social welfare 
rests. 

Concern for material interests is one of 
the chief causes of human progress; since 
nothing else so stimulates to effort, and ef- 
fort is the law of growth. The savage who 
has no conception of money, but is satisfied 
with what Nature provides, remains for- 
ever a savage. Habits of industry, of or- 
der, of punctuality, of economy and thrift, 
are, to a great extent, the result of our 
money-getting propensities. Our material 
wants are more urgent, more irresistible; 
they press more constantly upon us than 
any other; and those whom they fail to 
rouse to exertion are, as a rule, hopelessly 
given over to indolence and sloth. In the 
stimulus of these lower needs, then, is 
found the impulse which drives men to 
labor; and without labor welfare is not 
possible. 


The poor must work, if they would drink and 
eat; 
The weak must work, if they in strength 
would grow; ‘ 
The ignorant must work, if they would 


know; : ; 
The sad must work, if they sweet joy would 
meet. 


The strong must work, if they would shun de- 


feat ; 
The rich must work, if they would flee from 
woe; 
The proud must work, if they would up- 
ward go; : 
The brave must work, if they would not re- 
treat. 








So for all men the law of work is plain; 
It gives them food, strength, knowledge, 
vict’ry, peace; 
It makes joy possible, and lessens pain; 
From passion’s lawless power it wins release, 
Confirms the heart, and widens reason’s reign, 
Makes men like God, whose work can never 
cease. 


Whatever enables man to overcome his 
inborn love of ease is, in so far, the source 
of good. Now, money represents what 
more than anything else has this stimulat- 
ing power. It is the equivalent of what we 
eat and drink, of the homes we live in, of 
the comforts with which we surround our- 
selves, of the independence which makes us 
free to go here or there, to do this. of that— 
to spend the winter where orange blossoms 
perfume the soft air, and the summer where 
ocean breezes quicken the pulse of life. It 
unlocks for us the treasury of the world, 
opens to our gaze whatever is sublime or 
beautiful; introduces us to the master- 
minds who live in their works; it leads us 
where orators declaim, and singers thril8 
the soul with ecstasy. Nay, more, with it 
we build churches, endow schools, and pro- 
vide hospitals and asylums for the weak 
and helpless. It is, indeed, like a god of 
this nether world, holding dominion over 
many spheres of life and receiving the 
heart-worship of millions. 

Yet, if we make money and its equiva- 
lents a life-purpose—the aim and end of 
our earthly hopes—our service becomes 
idolatry, and a blight falls upon the nobler 
self. Money is the equivalent of what is 
venal,—of all that may be bought or sold; 
but the best, the god-like, the distinctively 
human, cannot be bought or sold. A rich 
man can buy a wife, but not a woman’s 
love; he can buy books, but not an appre- 
ciative mind; he can buy a pew, but not a 
pure conscience; he can buy men’s votes 
and flattery, but not their respect. The 
money-world is visible, material, mechan- 
ical, external; and the world of the soul, of 
the better self, is invisible, spiritual, vital. 
God’s kingdom is within. What we have is 
not what we are; and the all-important 
thing is to be, and not to have. Our pos- 
sessions belong to us only in a mechanical 
way. The poet’s soul owns the stars and 
the moonlit heavens, the mountains and riv- 
ers, the flowers and the birds, more truly 
than a millionaire owns his bonds. What 
I know is mine, and what I love is mine; 
and as my knowledge widens and my love 
deepens, my life is enlarged and intensified. 
But, since all human knowledge is imper- 
fect and narrow, the soul stretches forth 
the tendrils of faith and hope. Looking 
upon shadows, we believe in realities; pos- 
sessing what is vain and empty, we trust 
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to the future to bring what is full and com- 
plete. 

All noble literature and life has its origin 
in regions where the mind sees but darkly; 
where faith is more potent than knowledge; 
where hope is larger than possession, and 
love mightier than sensation. The soul is 
dwarfed whenever it clings to what is 
palpable and plain, fixed and bounded. Its 
home is in worlds which cannot be meas- 
ured and weighed. It has infinite hopes, 
and longings, and fears; lives in the conflux 
of immensities; bathes on shores where 
waves of boundless yearning break. Borne 
on the wings of time, it still feels that only 
what is eternal is real,—that what death 
can destroy is even now but a shadow. To 
it all outward things are formal, and what 
is less than God is hardly aught. In this 
mysterious, supersensible world all true 
ideals originate, and- such ideals are to 
human life as rain and sunshine to the corn 
by which it is nourished. 

What hope for the future is there, then, 
when the young have no enthusiasm, no 
heavenly illusions, no divine aspirations, 
no faith that man may become godlike, 
more than poets have ever imagined, or 
philosophers dreamed?—when money, and 
what money buys, is the highest they know, 
and therefore the highest they are able to 


- love?—when even the ambitious among 


them set out with the deliberate purpose 
of becoming the beggars of men’s votes; of 
winning an office the chief worth of which, 
in their eyes, lies in its emoluments ?—when 
even the glorious and far-sounding voice of 
fame for them means only the gabble and 
cackle of notoriety? 

The only example which I can call to 
mind of an historic people whose ideals are 
altogether material and mechanical, is that 
of China. Are we, then, destined to become 
a sort of Chinese Empire, with three hun- 
dred millions of human beings, and not a 
divine man or woman? 

Is what Carlyle says is hitherto our sole 
achievement—the bringing into existence 
of an almost incredible number of bores—is 
this to be the final outcome of our national 
life? Is the commonest man the only type 
which in a democratic society will in the 
end survive? Does universal equality mean 
universal inferiority? Are republican in- 
stitutions fatal to noble personality? Are 
the people as little friendly to men of moral 
and intellectual superiority as they are to 
men of great wealth! Is there dislike of 
the millionaires but a symptom of their 
aversion to all who in any way are distin- 
guished from the crowd? And is this the 
explanation of the blight which falls upon 
the imagination and the hearts of the 
young? 
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Ah! surely, we who have faith in human 
nature, who believe in freedom and in 
popular government, can never doubt what 
answer must be given to all these questions, 
A society which inevitably represses what 
is highest in the best sort of men is an evil 
society. A civilization which destroys faith 
in genius, in heroism, in sanctity, is the 
forerunner of barbarism. Individuality is 
man’s noblest triumph over fate, his most 
heavenly assertion of the freedom of the 
soul; and a world in which individuality is 
made impossible is a slavish world.. There 
man dwindles, becomes one of the multi- 
tude, the impersonal product of a general 
law; and all his godlike strength and beauty 
are lost. Is not one true poet more precious 
than a whole generation of millionaires; 
one pholosopher of more worth than ten 
thousand members of Congress; one man 
who sees and loves God dearer than an 
army of able editors? 

The greater our control of Nature be- 
comes, the more its treasures are explored 
and utilized, the greater the need of strong 
personality to counteract the fatal force of 
matter. Just as men in tropical countries 
are overwhelmed and dwarfed by Nature’s 
rich profusion, so in this age, in which in- 
dustry and science have produced resources 
far beyond the power of unassisted Nature, 
only strong characters, marked individuali- 
ties, can resist the influence of wealth and 
machinery, which tend to make man of less 
importance than that which he eats and 
wears,—to make him subordinate to the 
tools he uses. 

From many sides personality, which is 
the fountain-head of worth, genius, and 
power, is menaced. The spirit of the time 
would deny that God is a Person, and holds 
man’s personality in slight esteem, as not 
rooted in the soul, but in aggrégated atoms. 
The whole social network, in whose meshes 
we are all caught, cripples and paralyzes 
individuality. We must belong to a party, 
to a society, to a ring, to a clique, and de- 
liver up our living thought to these soulless 
entities. Or, if we remain aloof from such 
affiliation, we must have no honest convic- 
tion, no fixed principles, but fit our words 
to business and professional interests, and 
conform to the exigencies of the prevailing 
whim. The minister is hired to preach not 
what he believes, but what the people wish 
to hear; the congressman is elected to vote 
not in the light of his own mind, but in 
obedience to the dictates of those who send 
him; the newspaper circulates not because 
it is filled with words of truth and wisdom, 
but because it panders to the pruriency and 
prejudice of its patrons; and a book is popu- 
lar in inverse ratio to its individuality and 
worth. Our National Library is filled with 
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books which have copyright, but no other 
right, human or divine, to exist at all; and 
when one of us does succeed in asserting 
his personality, he usually only makes him- 
self odd and ridiculous. He rushes into 
polygamous Mormonism, or buffoon re- 
vivalism, or shallow-minded atheism; nay, 
he will even become an anarchist, because 
a few men have too much money and too 
little soul. What we need is neither the 
absence of individuality nor a morbid indi- 
viduality, but high and strong personalities. 

If our country is to be great and forever 
memorable, something quite other than 
wealth and numbers will make it so. Were 
there but question of countless millions of 
dollars and people, then indeed the victory 
would already have been gained. If we are 
to serve the highest interests of mankind, 
and to mark an advance in human history, 
we must do more than establish universal 
suffrage, and teach every child to read and 
write. As true criticism deals only with 


‘men of genius or of the best talent, and 


takes no serious notice of mechanical 
writers and book-makers, so true history 
loses sight of nations whose only distinc- 
tion lies in their riches and populousness, 

The noblest and most gifted men and 
women are alone supremely interesting and 
abidingly memorable. We have already 
reached a point where we perceive the un- 
reality of the importance which the chron- 
icles have sought to give to mere kings and 
captains. If the king was a hero, we love 
him; but if he was a sot or a coward, his 
jewelled crown and purple robes leave him 
as unconsidered by us as the beggar in his 
rags. Whatever influence, favorable or un- 
favorable, democracy may exert to make 
easy or difficult the advent of the noblest 
kind of man, an age in which the people 
think and rule will strip from all sham 
greatness its trappings and tinsel. The 
parade hero and windy orator will be gazed 
at and applauded, but they are all the while 
transparent and contemptible. The scien- 
tific spirit, too, which now prevails, is the 
foe of all pretence; it looks at things in 
their naked reality; is concerned to get a 
view of the fact as it is, without a care 
whether it be a beautiful or an ugly, a sweet 
or a bitter truth. The fact is what it is, and 
nothing can be gained by believing it to be 
what it is not. 

This is a most wise and human way of 
looking at things, if men will only not for- 
get that the mind sees farther than the eye, 
that the heart feels deeper than the hand; 
and that where knowledge fails, faith is 
left; where possession is denied, hope re- 
mains. The young must enter upon their 





life-work with the conviction that only 
what is real is true, good, and beautiful; 
and that the unreal is altogether futile and 
vain. 

Now, the most real thing for every man, 
if he is a man, is his own soul. His 
thought, his love, his faith, his hope, are 
but his soul thinking, loving, believing, 
hoping. His joy and misery are but his 
soul glad or sad. Hence, so far as we are 
able to see or argue, the essence of reality 
is spiritual; and since the soul is conscious 
that it is not the supreme reality, but is 
dependent, illumined by a truth higher than 
itself, nourished by a love larger than its 
own, it has a dim vision of the Infinite 
Being as essentially real and essentially 
spiritual. A living faith in this infinite 
spiritual reality is the fountain-head not 
only of religion, but of noble life. All 
wavering here is a symptom of psychic 
paralysis. When the infinite reality be- 
comes questionable, then all things become 
material and vile. The world becomes a 
world of sight and sound, of taste and 
touch. The soul is poured through the 
senses and dissipated; the current of life 
stagnates, and grows fetid in sloughs and 
marshes. Minds for whom God is the Un- 
knowable have no faith in knowledge at all, 
except as the equivalent of weight and 
measure, of taste and touch and smell. 

Now, if all that may be known and de- 
sired is reduced to this material expression, 
how dull and beggarly does not life become, 
—mere atomic integration and disintegra- 
tion, the poor human pneumatic-machine 
puffing along the dusty road of matter, 
bound and helpless and soulless as a clank- 
ing engine! No high life, in individuals or 
nations, is to be hoped for, unless it is en- 
rooted in the infinite spiritual reality—in 
God. It is forever indubitable that the 
highest is not material, and no argument is 
therefore needed to show that when spir- 
itual ideals lose their power of attraction, 
life sinks to lower beds. 

Sight is the noblest sense, and the starlit 
sky is the most sublime object we can be- 
hold. But what do we in reality see there? 
Only a kind of large tent, dimly lighted 
with gas jets. This is the noblest thing the 
noblest sense reveals. But let the soul ap- 
pear, and the tent flies into invisible shreds; 
the heavens break open from abyss to abyss, 
still widening into limitless expanse, until 
imagination reels. The gas jets grow into 
suns, blazing since innumerable ages with 
unendurable light, and binding whole plan- 
etary systems into harmony and life. ‘So 
infinitely does the soul transcend the senses! 
The world it lives in is boundless, eternal, 
sublime. This is its home; this the sphere 
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in which it grows, and awakens to con- 
sciousness of kinship with God. This is the 
fathomless, shoreless abyss of being wherein 
it is plunged, from which it draws its life, 
its yearning for the absolute, its undying 
hope, its love of the best, its craving for im- 
mortality, its instinct for eternal things. 
To condemn it to work merely for money, 
for position, for applause, for pleasure, is 
to degrade it to the condition of a slave. 
It is. as though we should take some su- 
preme poet or hero and bid him break 
stones or grind corn,—he who has the fac- 
ulty to give to truth its divinest form, and 
to lift the hearts of nations to the love of 
heavenly things. 

Whatever our lot on earth may be— 
whether we toil with the hand, with the 
brain, or with the heart—we may not bind 
the soul to any slavish service. Let us do 
our work like men,—till the soil, build 
homes, refine brute matter, be learned in 
law, in medicine, in theology; but let us 
never chain our souls to what they work in. 
No earthly work can lay claim to the whole 
life of man; for every man is born for God, 
for the Universe, and may not narrow his 
mind. We must have some practical thing 
to do in the world,—some way of living 
which will place us in harmony with the 
requirements and needs of earthly life; and 
what this daily business of ours shall be, 
each one, in view of his endowments and 
surroundings, must decide for himself. 

It is well to bear in mind that every kind 
of life has its advantages, except an im- 
moral life. Whatever we make of our- 
selves, then,—whether farmers, mechanics, 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, or priests,—let 
us above all things first have a care that we 
are men; and if we are to be men, our spe- 
cial business work must form only a part of 
our life-work. The aim—at least in this 
way alone can I look at human life—is not 
to make rich and successful bankers, mer- 
chants, farmers, lawyers, and doctors, but 
to make noble and enlightened men. Hence 
the final thought in all work is that we 
work not to have more, but to be more; not 
for higher place, but for greater worth; not 
for fame, but for knowledge. In a word, 
the final thought is that we labor to upbuild 
the being which we are, and not merely to 
build round our real self with marble and 
gold and precious stones. This is but the 
Christian teaching which has transformed 
the world; which declares that it is the 
business of slaves even, of beggars and out- 
casts, to work first of all for God and the 
soul. The end is infinite, the aim must be 
the highest. Not to know this, not to hear 
the heavenly invitation, is to be shut out 
from communion with the best; is to be cut 
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off from the source of growth; is to be 
given over to modes of thought which 
werd lead to mediocrity and vulgarity 
of life. 


To live for common ends is to be common. 

The highest faith makes still the highest man; 

For we grow like the things our souls believe, 

And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 

As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 

We are in very truth that which we love; 

And love, like noblest deeds, is born of faith, 

The lover and the hero reason not, 

But they believe in what they love and do. 

All else is accident,—this is the soul 

Of life, and lifts the whole man to itself, 

Like a key-note, which, running through all 
sounds, 

Upbears them all in perfect harmony. 


We cannot set a limit to the knowledge 
and love of man, because they spring from 
God, and move forever toward him who is 
without limit. That we have been made 
capable of this ceaseless approach to an in- 
finite ideal is the radical fact in our nature. 
Through this we are human; through this 
we are immortal; through this we are lifted 
above matter, look through the rippling 
stream of time on the calm ocean of eter- 
nity, and beyond the utmost bounds of 
space, see simple being,—life and thought 
and love, deathless, imageless, absolute. 
This ideal creates the law of -duty, for it 
makes the distinction between right and 
wrong. Hence the first duty of man is to 
make himself like God, through knowledge 
ever-widening, through love ever-deepen- 
ing, through life ever-growing. 

So only can we serve God, so only can we 
love him. To be content with ignorance is 
infidelity to his infinite truth. To rest in a 
lesser love is to deny the boundless charity 
which holds the heavens together and 
makes them beautiful, which to every crea- 
ture gives its fellow, which for the young 
bird makes the nest, for the child the moth- 
er’s breast, and in the heart of man sows 
the seed of faith and hope and heavenly 
pity. 

Ceaseless growth toward God,—this is 
the ideal, this is the law of human life, pro- 
posed and sanctioned alike by Religion, 
Philosophy, and Poetry. Dulcissima vita 
Sentire in dies se fieri meliorem. 


Upward to move along a Godward way, 
Where love and knowledge still increase, 
And clouds and darkness yield to growing day, 

Is more than wealth or fame or peace. 


No other blessing shall I ever ask. 
This is the best that life can give; 
This only is the soul’s immortal task 
For which ’t is worth the pain to live. 


It is man’s chief blessedness that there 
lie in his nature infinite possibilities of 
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growth. The growth of animals comes 
quickly to an end, and when they cease to 
grow they cease to be joyful; but man, 
whose bodily development even is slow, is 
capable of rising to wider knowledge and 
purer love through unending ages. Hence 
even when he is old,—if he has lived for 
what is great and exalted—his mind is 
clear, his heart is tender, and his soul is 
glad. Only those races are noble, only 
those individuals are worthy, who yield 
without reserve to the power of this im- 
pulse to ceaseless progress. Behold how 
the race from which we have sprung—the 
Aryan—breaks forth into ever new de- 
velopments of strength and beauty in 
Greece, in Italy, in France, in England, in 
Germany, in America; creating literature, 
philosophy, science, art; receiving Chris- 
tian truth, and through its aid rising to di- 


viner heights of wisdom, power, freedom, © 


love, and knowledge. 

And so there are individuals—and they 
are born to teach and to rule—for whom to 
live is to grow; who, forgetting what they 
have been, and what they are, think ever 
only of becoming more and more. Their 
education is never finished; their develop- 
ment is never complete; their work is never 
done. From victories won they look to 
other battle-fields; from every height of 
knowledge they peer into the widening 
nescience; from all achievements and pos- 
sessions they turn away toward the unap- 
proachable Infinite, to whom they are 
drawn. Walking in the shadow of the too 
great light of God, they are illumined, and 
they are darkened. This makes Newton 
think his knowledge ignorance; this makes 
Saint Paul think his heroic virtue naught. 
Oh, blessed men, who make us feel that we 
are of the race of God; who measure and 
weigh the heavens; who love with bound- 
less love; who toil and are patient; who 
teach us that workers can wait! They are 
in love with life; they yearn for fuller life. 
Life is good, and the highest life is God; 
and wherever man grows in knowledge, 
wisdom, and strength, in faith, hope, and 
love, he walks in the way of heaven. 

To you, young gentlemen, who are about 
to quit these halls, to continue amid other 
surroundings the work of education which 
here has but begun, what words shall I 
more directly speak? If hitherto you have 
wrought to any purpose, you will go forth 
into the world filled with resolute will and 
noble enthusiasm to labor even unto the end 
in building up the being which is yourself, 
that you may unceasingly approach the type 
of perfect manhood. This deep-glowing 





fervor of enthusiasm for what is highest 
and best is worth more to you, and to any 
man, than all that may be learned in col- 
leges. If ambition is akin to pride, and 
therefore to folly, it is none the less a 
mighty spur to noble action; and where it is 
not found in youth, budding and blossom- 
ing like the leaves and flowers in spring, 
what promise is there of the ripe fruit 
which nourishes life? The love of excel- 
lence bears us up on the swift wing and 
plumes of high desire,— 

Without which whosoe’er consumes his days, 
Leaveth such vestige of himself on earth 

As smoke in air or foam upon the wave. 


Do not place before your eyes the stand- 
ard of vulgar success. Do not say, I will 
study, labor, exercise myself, that I may be- 
come able to get wealth or office, for to this 
kind of work the necessities of life and the 
tendency of the age will drive you; whereas, 
if you hope to be true and high, it is your 
business to hold yourselves above the spirit 
of the age. It is our worst misfortune that 
we have no ideals. Our very religion, it 
would seem, is not able to give us a living 
faith in the reality of ideals; for we are no 
longer wholly convinced that souls live in 
the atmosphere of God as truly as lungs 
breathe the air of earth. We find it difficult 
even to think of striving for what is eter- 
nal, all-holy, and perfect, so unreal, so de- 
lusive do such thoughts seem. 

Who will understand that to be is better 
than to have, and that in truth a man is 
worth only what he is? Who will believe 
that the kingdom of this world, not less 
than the kingdom of Heaven, lies within? 
Who, even in thinking of the worth of a 
pious and righteous life, is not swayed by 
some sort of honesty-best-policy principle? 
We love knowledge because we think it is 
power; and virtue, because we are told as a 
rule it succeeds. Ah! do you love knowl- 
edge for itself ?—for it is good, it is godlike 
to know. Do you love virtue for its own 
sake?—for it is eternally and absolutely 
right to be virtuous. Instead of giving your 
thoughts and desires to wealth and position, 
learn to know how little of such things a 
true and wise man needs; for the secret of 
a happy life does not lie in the means and 
opportunities of indulging our weaknesses, 
but in knowing how to be content with what 
is reasonable, that time and strength may 
remain for the cultivation of our nobler na- 
ture. Ask God to inspire you with some 
great thought, some abiding love of what is 
excellent, which may fill you with gladness 
and courage, and in the midst of the labors, 
the trials, and the disappointments of life, 
keep you still strong and serene. 




















PURPOSE OF TEACHING. 





aap are two views of the purpose of 

teaching,—one very false and very 
prevalent, and the other as rare as it is 
worthy. The false view is this: Knowledge 
of certain branches is necessary to man; 
childhood is the golden time for storing the 
mind with that knowledge; and the teacher 
is employed to store it. The objection to 
this is, that bare knowledge is over-valued, 
and mental culture is overlooked. Knowl- 
edge may pass from the mind and be re- 
called, as the boy’s toy-ship is drawn back 
with the string, provided that proper cul- 
ture has furnished the string. If the mind 
is rightly trained and used, manhood is 
more golden than childhood as an occa~ 
sion for gathering knowledge. The teacher 
cannot store knowledge into the pupil’s 
mind, without the codperation of the child, 
and it is the child’s part to be receptive. 
Who would try to fill a sieve brimfull with 
water? 

The correct idea is a worthy one, and I 
never knew a teacher to fail who made it 
his compass and chart. The mind should 
be in a state of readiness—if possible, in a 
state of expectancy—before facts and prin- 
ciples are presented. Why would you not 
discourse to an infant of Neo-Platonism, 
or the nebular hypothesis? Obviously, be- 
cause he has not the mental preparation 
requisite to comprehend you. There are 
not more than two or three words that are 
capable of conveying any idea to his mind 
from yours, and they are the names of the 
most familiar objects. Beyond this, you 
may communicate with him by a smile, a 
gesture, or an expressive articulate sound. 
And that is all, for the present. 


Who can tell what a baby thinks— 

Who can follow the gossamer links, 

By which the manikin feels his way 

Out from the shores of the great unknown, 

Blind, and wailing, and alone, 

Into the light of day? 

Who is not interested to see the vacant, 
yet curious, stare of infancy change, as this 
“light of day” brightens, into the intelli- 
gent look of inquiry? Who has not 
watched with pleasure, as object after 
object is taken in hand, examined on al! 
sides with the most serious scrutiny, and 
then placed to the mouth for the final test? 
By and by, the name is caught, is attached 
to the object, is spoken—with what a baby 
brogue! It is needless to trace the whole 
way. Where the infant got its prattle, we 
know not; but the prattle, the childish curi- 
osity and quickness to imitate, are the 
foundations for our instruction. We cor- 
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rect the prattle, changing it into proper 
speech; and the child is no longer an in- 
fant (unspeaking). Thus we go on. Upon 
that which is, we lay that which was not— 
upon the foundations, ever the fitted super- 
structure. 


— 





WHERE OUR COAL COMES FROM. 


b  agietd will I have to pay for coal this 

winter? With dealers urging house- 
holders to buy coal early, and rumors of 
soaring prices, this question is on millions 
of tongues, says a bulletin from the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 

As a by-product of this interest it might 
be well to ask, Where do we get our coal, 
and how? 

The bulletin answers this question by 
quoting from a communication by William 
Joseph Showalter, as follows: 

We will first visit the anthracite fields, 
that wonderful region in Pennsylvania 
which lies to the north of Reading, to the 
south of Carbondale, east of the Susque- 
hanna and west of the Lehigh rivers. 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre are the center 
of the upper field, Hazleton of the middle 
field, and Pottsville of the lower. 

Were all of the coal beds in this remark- 
able region laid out in a compact body, they 
would cover an area only twenty-two miles 
square. Yet out of such a small area have 
come billions of tons of coal and culm, the 
former to cheer a million firesides, and the 
latter to dot every landscape, and to serve 
as monuments to remind us of the patient 
toil of hundreds of thousands of men 
through scores of years. 

A visit to a modern colliery is an im- 
pressive experience. Depending on its size 
and the labor available, it will bring from 
one or two full trainloads of coal up out of 
the bowels of the earth every day, put the 
coal through the breaker, where the sheep 
of fuel are separated from the goats of 
slate and culm, and load it into the cars 
ready for the market. 

The giant fans fly around with a rim 
speed of a mile a minute, two of them, with 
a third in reserve for emergencies. If it 
were not for those fans the air in the mine 
would become so laden with gas and dust 
that if it did not explode and transform the 
whole mine into a charnel-house, it would 
develop choke-damp and suffocate us. 
These fans are to the mine what the involun- 
tary muscles of the chest are to the lungs— 
they make it breathe. 

Every mine has two shafts—the hoisting 
shaft and the air shaft. In order to keep 





the air in the mine free enough from gas 
to permit miners to work in safety, enor- 
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mous quantities of fresh air must be sent 
down the one shaft and corresponding 
quantities, gas-laden, drawn out of the 
other. 

Before going down into the mine the 
superintendent will give us each a minér’s 
lamp—at this particular mine the lamp is 
a tiny teapot affair containing sperm oil and 
with a spout full of cotton yarn. Also, he 
will equip us with electric handlamps, to be 
used in any emergency. Then he will stick 
an extra ball of yarn in his pocket and we 
will start for the “cage,” which is the mine 
name for an elevator. 

We step on, he presses a button, and the 
hoisting engineer is notified that we are 
ready togodown. Suddenly the cage seems 
to drop; then it seems to stop, and the walls 
of the shaft appear fairly to fly upward 
past us. Up, up, up they fly, disclosing this 
stratum of rock and then that. 

Arriving at the bottom, we soon find that 
a coal mine is planned like a city. There 
is one main street, or entry, and it has been 
laid out with the nicety of a great boule- 
vard. Parallel with this are other entries, 
and across these entries run other streets, 
at right angles, usually, which are called 
headings. Lining all these headings as 
houses line the streets are the chambers, or 
rooms, in which the miners work. 

In the anthracite region mining is still 
done principally by hand. Some jack- 
hammer drills have been introduced and 
some electric coal-cutting machines; but 
hand methods still produce most of the an- 
thracite. The jack-hammer drill is an in- 
strument which bores the blast-holes by 
power. With one of these drills a miner is 
enabled to bore as many holes in one hour 
as he can bore in eighteen with a hand-drill. 

When we reach the top main we note the 
layout of the breaker plant, where the coal 
is cleaned and stored into the several com- 
mercial sizes. Going up to the top of the 
breaker, we see the coal as it comes from 
the mine, with all its slate and culm, me- 
chanically dumped, a carload at a time, 
upon the oscillating bars, which begin the 
process of separating the coal from the 
worthless material and the assorting of the 
former into groups according to size. 

There are eight different sizes of coal 
now in general use—broken, egg, stove, and 
chestnut, which are the domestic sizes, and 
pea, buckwheat, rice, and barley, which are 
steaming coals. They range from four 


inches in diameter for broken to one-six- 
teenth of an inch for barley. 

There are dry breakers and wet ones, 
but this has no reference to the presence or 
absence of prohibition. 


Dry breakers are 





DROP A PEBBLE IN THE WATER. IOI 


those where coal comes from the mine 
fairly clean and goes through the breaker 
without being watered, either for the sup- 
pression of dust or for the washing of the 
coal. 

Also, there are breakers which separate 
the slate and culm from the coal by jigs 
rather than by centrifugal pickers. In 
these the coal as it comes from the mine is 
“jigged” up and down in the water. The 
coal settles more slowly than the slate and 
culm and can therefore be skimmed off like 
cream from milk. 


_— 
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DROP A PEBBLE IN THE WATER. 








Drop a pebble in the water, just a splash, and 
it is gone, 

But there are half a hundred ripples, circling 
on, and on, and on; 

Spreading, spreading from the center, flowing 
on out to the sea, 

And there is no way of telling, where the end 
is going to be. 


Drop a pebble in the water, in a minute you 
forget, 

But there are little waves a-flowing, and there 
are ripples circling yet, 

And those little ripples flowing, to a great big 
wave have grown, 

And you’ve disturbed a mighty river, just by 
dropping in a stone. 


Drop an unkind word, or careless, in a minute 
it is gone, 

But there are half a hundred ripples, circling 
on, and on, and on; 

They keep spreading, spreading, spreading, 
from the center as they go, 

And there is no way to stop them, once you’ve 
started them to flow. 


Drop an unkind word, or careless, in a minute 
you forget, 

But there are little waves a-flowing and there 
are ripples circling yet, 

And perhaps in some sad heart, a mighty wave 
of tears you've stirred, 

And disturbed a life that’s happy, when you 
dropped that unkind word. 


Drop a word of cheer and kindness, just a 
flash and it is gone, 

But there are half a hundred ripples, circling 
on, and on, and on, 

Bearing hope and joy and comfort on each 
splashing, dashing wave, 

Till you wouldn’t believe the volume of the 
one kind word you gave. 


Drop a word of cheer and kindness, in a 
minute you forget, 

But there’s gladness still a-swelling and there’s 
joy a-circling yet; 

And you’ve rolled a wave of comfort, whose 
sweet music can be heard 

Over miles and miles of water, just by drop- 
ping a kind word. - 
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BACK TO THE FARM. 





THE MERE DOLLAR CHASER LOSES THE BEST 
OF LIFE, 


I WONDER how many editors in the 

country, or rather in the cities, have 
the will, or the courage, to print this letter; 
to print the truth, or keep advice like these 
head lines, “Go On The Farms,” printed 
in big capitals across their front pages. 
To all the people who are shouting for 
“cheap food” let it be said: Buy a farm, 
large or small, costly or cheap, and raise 
your own food. Then you will get it ex- 
actly at cost—just what you are crying for. 
All over this land farmers are calling for 
more help. Hay, worth $30 to $50 a ton, is 
wasting on the ground. Millions of dollars 
in oats are going to waste. Millions of 
acres of fertile ground is lying idle. Thou- 
sands of farms in New England, New York 
and other states can be bought for less than 
the cost of the buildings and other improve- 
ments, leaving the land actually free to the 
buyer. The Henry George cult cannot say 
a thing. The land is free. 

What is the reason that people flock to 
cities? It is because factories, offices, etc., 
offer pay and “easy hours” such as cannot 
be afforded on the farms. The itching 
craze for excitement and amusement, 
luxury that has become a vice, draw the 
crowd to the cities and they stay largely be- 
cause the theatre, the saloon, the other ex- 
citements, entertainments and vices—tell 
the truth—are “so convenient.” 

The political economists agree that “all 
wealth comes from the land.” Some kinds 
come from mines and the.sea; but as an 
axiom, all indispensable wealth comes from 
the land. Other forms of wealth are more 
or less fictitious. “Cities are vast con- 
spiracies,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
one of our clearest thinkers. Just now, a 
few classes in the cities, railroad men and 
others, are conspiring to damage everybody 
but themselves in order to benefit them- 
selves. If they succeed, another class will 
try it. And every class or trade that jacks 
up its wages by force, against the laws of 
nature, supply and demand, only jacks up 
the cost of houses, food and clothes for 
everybody, including, of course, themselves. 

Twenty years ago I sent an article to the 
Outlook stating that a bushel of wheat or 
corn or rice or potatoes was a far better 
standard for a dollar than gold. Of course 
the editors criticized it, but they cannot dis- 
prove it to-day. Food is king and you are 
to-day really dictating the value of a dollar 
—paper or gold—by what it will buy in 
wheat. The government does not really set 
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the value of a bushel of wheat, but the 
value of a dollar, poor, inflated, no longer 
almighty dollar. 

It is plain writing on the wall. People 
must forsake the “easy job,” the vicious un- 
healthy life, and go back, in large numbers, 
to the land; the sane, healthful, independent 
life. The factory, the manufacturer, manu- 
facturer largely of useless filigree and 
trinkets, fool fashions in clothes, shoes, 
hats, etc., must give first place to the farm, 
the laboratory of life’s simple, healthful 
necessaries. } 

What is money? Can you eat it? You 
who are filled with envy for the rich, say, 
does the rich man have air or food any bet- 
ter than is possible on a simple little farm? 
“New-York-itis,” congestomania, super- 
gregariousness, the love for living (with 
the hope for living as a drone), in a hot, 
greasy, sweating, noisy hive, instead of 
gathering the honey of a quiet, sensible, 
simple life from life’s blossoms on wide 
country fields, as a worker, under the laws 
of nature—this strange mania of the mob is 
the cause of all this problem of the high 
cost of living, strikes, class envy and 
threatened revolutions. 

Luxury and vice have killed many other 
civilizations. Revolution, class hatred, the 
mob rule of an ignorant minority have writ- 
ten the lesson in large characters in Russia 
and elsewhere. What do the people want? 
“You pay your money and you take your 
choice.” You pay in blood and misery and 
ruin because you choose luxuries, vicious, 
unhealthful fashions supporting needless 
predatory manufactories, and hold a simple 
life in contempt. You think you get “high 
wages,” but it is sawdust, and the rich dol- 
lar-chaser is cheated most of all. He loses 
the best of life, and often his own soul. 


2 
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WE MUST DO BETTER WORK. 


id a recent address by Dr. George B. 
Strayer, of Columbia University, he 
urged the people to get back of the local 
Board of Education in their efforts to 
remedy the situation by the erection of new 
and adequate school -buildings so con- 
structed as to develop the physical well- 
being of children as well as to provide op- 
portunity for their mental growth. 

He compared the three types of national 
education representing Germany, France, 
Russia. He contrasted the teaching of sub- 
serviency to a superstate, which has been 
the fundamental idea of German education, 
with the development of the individual 
through the national idea of liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity, as typified by France, and 
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pointed out that only as a nation sought to 
develop the individual for the sake of the 
welfare of the individual could it hope to 
maintain itself in its highest estate. 

The World War brought into conflict the 
products of these types of training or lack 
of training, and for three years we in 
America looked on. It was fortunate in 
some ways that we were brought into the 
contest. In many respects we had become 
self-satisfied. Our Fourth of July orators 
told us that we belonged to the greatest 
nation on the globe. We believed them. 
We did not take the trouble to find out 
whether there might not be dangerous ele- 
ments of weakness. The conflict came and 
with it the draft of our manhood from 21 
to 31 years of age. What was our surprise 
to learn that one out of every three sent to 
the camps by our draft boards was declared 
unfit for combat service owing to physical 
defects. And when we found that practi- 
cally 25 per cent. of our four million men 
in arms were illiterate, we began to realize 
that the boasted equality of opportunity 
supposed to be guaranteed by a democratic 
form of government had not been, in a 
great measure, an ideal success. 

As a result of our findings, and in the 
hope of remedying our shortcomings we 
are now engaged in a great national cam- 
paign for education. The Smith-Towner 
bill now before Congress is the expression 
of our belief that education is a national 
concern. Much of the money provided for 
by this bill will be spent in the preparation 
of teachers of whom there is a distressing 
scarcity. 


“DANGEROUS” PLAY. 








BY SARAH J. WILSON. 





OME days ago I was helping some chil- 
dren build a bonfire in a backyard. 
As we poked the fire the pieces of charred 
paper flew up in the air, rising higher and 
higher. The children watched them with a 
great deal of interest, calling them “ birds,” 
“airplanes,” and so on. Finally one boy 
asked: “ What makes them go up?” “ Be- 
cause hot air always goes up,” I answered, 
“and it carries the paper with it.” These 
simple facts satisfied him for the time being. 
Further experience with the same material 
will bring forth more “whys,” and more 
important facts will be learned and remem- 
bered, because they come out of actual ex- 
periences. 

There are a number of activities that are 
especially attractive to every boy and girl, 
but which are also a special source of 
anxiety to every mother. They are those 





classed as “dangerous;” tree-climbing, 
swimming, making bonfires and playing 
with hammer and nails, knives, saws and 
firearms. I believe this list includes practi- 
cally all the occupations that are most dear 
to the hearts of children, particularly boys. 
And yet, if they have a chance to indulge 
in them at all, it is usually against the wish, 
or perhaps the direct orders of their 
parents. 

Now stop a moment and consider the un- 
questionable values that lie in all these 
plays. Physical strength and self-reliance 
come through swimming and tree-climbing; 
industrial skill and ability to think and carry 
out one’s ideas are developed by the use of 
hammers, saws and like tools; and physical 
and chemical facts are only a small part of 
the value to be derived from bonfires and 
firearms. 

Of course, we cannot overlook the fact 
that such plays are dangerous. How are 
we going to meet the children’s natural de- 
mand for them and at the same time elimi- 
nate the danger? In absolutely prohibiting 
all experiments with “dangerous” play- 
things, the children generally take advan- 
tage of some opportunity to evade us and 
follow their own irresistible inclinations. 
Even if serious accidents from lack of adult 
supervision do not happen, it will be granted 
that the moral results of such evasion of 
“the law” are undesirable. 

A much better way of dealing with the 
situation is to co-operate with the children 
in the gratification of their very natural de- 
sire to touch and work with things, and to 
help them carry out their plans. If the 
parent, teacher or adult playmate once 
really gets the children’s viewpoint it will 
make a great difference, and will do much 
to solve this difficult problem. Enter into 
the children’s play, and instead of constraint 
and fear, bring to it new enthusiasm and 
interest through the greater knowledge you 
possess of facts and conditions. In this 
way you will guard against accidents at the 
outset by being present to show the chil- 
dren “how” and to explain dangers and 
remind them once in a while about being 
careful. Thus you will unconsciously avoid 
the mistake of making the children feel that 
they are watched. 

One great value of this attitude is that 
you gain your child’s confidence, and can 
count on his attention and obedience with 
regard to certain restrictions which you 
may feel should be imposed, such as not to 
light a match or build a fire unless he asks 
you first. Best of all, the children soon 
learn to be as careful as the most particular 
adult can wish. Did you ever watch a child 
climb a'tree who has acquired skill and self- 
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reliance through such helpful training? He 
knows well enough that he must hold tight, 
avoid dead limbs and be careful where he 
puts his feet. 

Will you feel more confident after pro- 
cedure of this kind that the children will be 
able to meet and conquer other difficulties 
and experiences and you can trust in your 
sympathetic interest to make them want to 
come to you in case of need and in the 
ideals you constantly hold before them to 
strengthen and guard them from harm? 
Your reward will come in the self-reliance, 
moral strength, and increased knowledge of 
your children, in their keen interest in the 
things in the world about them, and in their 
real confidence in you.—Southern School 
Journal. 


_—s 
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PROBLEMS OF ILLITERACY. 


2 ge declaration of Secretary Lane be- 

fore the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion that one out of every ten persons in the 
United States is illiterate, and that ten per 
cent. of the young men who enlisted in, or 
were drafted for, the Army during the war 
could not read or write English or under- 
stand its speech, deserves to focus attention 
on the duty of Congress and the nation at 
large. 

Illiteracy and Bolshevism are not co- 
extensive. Education and Americanism are 
not always companion attributes. Some of 
the most undesirable citizens or boarders 
we have had or still have in the country are 
fluent in their command of English and 
generally well educated. And some of the 
doughboys who couldn’t read or write Eng- 
lish fought for their adopted country with 
all the zeal of men who had enjoyed the full 
inspiration of its written history. 

But, in the large, illiteracy serves the ad- 
vantage of the agitator and the antagonist 
of our governmental institutions, and edu- 
cation helps to combat these foes. The 
country was pretty well aroused during the 
war and the period just preceding it over 
the sedition sown by some parts of the for- 
eign language press, but the chief peril in 
that disloyal appeal was that it caught the 
eye and poisoned the mind of a class of 
people who did not—and the majority of 
whom could not—read the other and true 
appeal of our own press and patriotic lit- 
erature. 

Just so, the appeal of the apostles of dis- 
content who are seeking to arouse a revo- 
lutionary spirit against American institu- 
tions, finds a fertile field among the alien 
people whose ability to comprehend the 
American plan and purpose is circumscribed 
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- by their inability to read the daily record of 


events and their true exposition. 

Education of children is generally re- 
garded throughout the United States as an 
essential preparation for good citizenship. 
State laws make it compulsory, and so far 
we have considered the function of govern- 
ment in this particular fully performed 
when the child, up to fourteen or sixteen, 
is required to go to school. Now we are 
beginning to see that there is also a meas- 
ure of responsibility on the part of society, 
whether acting through its government or 
other agency, for the proper education of 
the men and women above the so-called 
school age, who may become citizens by 
virtue of a term of residence, whether or 
not they are fitted by a knowledge of Amer- 
ican institutions, or even by a capacity for 
acquiring that knowledge through reading. 
Compulsory education of the adult, at least 
to the extent of ability to read and write 
English, is a difficult problem, whether 
from the point of view of the lawmaker or 
the teacher, but universal literacy is an ob- 
jective which deserves to be sought by 
whatever means may be at command.— 
Phila. Bulletin. 
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A LITTLE TALK TO THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 








[' is very hard for boys and girls between 
ten and twenty to believe what other 
people tell them concerning the selection of 
reading matter. If a book is interesting, 
exciting, thrilling, the young folks want to 
read it. They like to feel their hair stand 
on end at the hairbreadth escapes of the 
hero, and their nerves tingle to the end of 
their fingers at his exploits, and their faces 
burn with passionate sympathy in his trib- 
ulations—and what harm is there in it? 
Let us see what harm there may be. You 
know very well that a child fed on candy 
and cake and sweetmeats soon loses all 
healthy appetite for nutritious food, his 
teeth grow black and crumble away, his 
stomach becomes deranged, his breath of- 
fensive, and the whole physical and mental 
organization is dwarfed and injured. When 
he grows older he will crave spices and 
alcohol to stimulate his abnormal appetite 
and give pungency to tasteless though 
healthful food. No man who grows up 
from such childhood is going to have posi- 
tions of trust and usefulness in the com- 
munity where he lives. The men who hold 
those positions were fed with milk and 
bread, when they were young, and not with 
trash. 

Now, the mind like the body grows by 
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what it feeds upon. The girl who fills her 
brain with silly, sentimental, love-sick 
stories, grows up into a silly, sentimental, 
lackadaisical woman, useless for all the 
noble and substantial work of life. The 
boy who feeds on sentimental newspapers 
and exciting novels has no _ intellectual 
muscle, no commanding will to make his 
way in the world. Then, aside from the 
debilitating effect of such reading, the mind 
is poisoned by impure associations. These 
thrilling stories have always murder,. or 
theft, or lying, or knavery as an integral 
part of their tissue, and boys while reading 
them live in the companionship of men and 
women, of boys and girls, with whom they 
would be ashamed to be seen conversing, 
whom they would never think of inviting to 
their homes and introducing to their friends, 
and whose very names they would not men- 
tion in polite society as associates and 
equals. Every book that one reads, no less 
than every dinner that one eats, becomes 
part and parcel of the individual, and we 
can no more read without injury an un- 
wholesome book or periodical than we can 
eat tainted meat and not suffer thereby. 
Just as there are everywhere stores full of 
candy and cake and liquor and tobacco and 
spices, so there are everywhere books, 
newspapers and magazines full of the 
veriest trash, and abounding in everything 
boys and girls should not read. And just 
as the healthful stomach, passing all these 
pernicious baits, will choose sound aliment, 
so the healthful mind will reject the un- 
wholesome literature current everywhere, 
and select such as is intrinsically good. 

The other day we picked up a popular 
Juvenile weekly, and presently found our- 
self knee-deep in slang, over our head in 
vulgar allusion, and in the midst of a low- 
lived metropolitan crowd, where cock- 
fights, dog-fights and man-fights were the 
condiments offered to whet the appetite for 
reading; and yet we know families where 
that paper is regularly taken. Do the 
parents read it? Do they know what com- 
pany their children are keeping? 

But say to the young inquirer, What shall 
we read, and how shall we know if books 
are suitable? Read such books as give you 
valuable information, works that are ap- 
proved by people of correct judgment. Our 
leading magazines contain a vast amount 
of reading, interesting alike to young and 
old. Do not read what renders distasteful 
the duties of life, or renders vice attractive, 
or makes you long for an impossible and 
romantic career. A correct taste once 
formed and carefully consulted will enable 
you to select the good and eschew the per- 
nicious. 


CHILDHOOD OF ROOSEVELT. 
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“Might I give counsel to any young 
hearer,” says Thackeray in his lecture on 
Prior, Gray and Pope, “I would say to him, 
try to frequent the company of your betters. 
In books and life that is the most whole- 
some society; learn to admire rightly; the 
great pleasure of life is that. Note what 
the good men admired; they admired good 
things; narrow spirits admire basely and 
worship meanly.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
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CHILDHOOD OF ROOSEVELT. 


one anecdotes of the early life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, showing how he grew 
from puny childhood to vigorous manhood, 
were related recently by his sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, at the session of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Exhibition at Colum- 
bia University. Mrs. Robinson was for- 
merly Miss Corinne Roosevelt, and she told 
of the nursery days in the Roosevelt home 
at 28 East Twentieth street, which is to be 
purchased and restored as a memorial to 
her brother. 

“A little, dainty, narrow-chested boy in 
the nursery, suffering so that he could 
hardly breathe and propped up always with 
pillows—that was Theodore Roosevelt who 
became the first American citizen,” said 
Mrs. Robinson. 

“He never said a word of it, never ut- 
tered a complaint, yet we all knew he 
suffered at times intensely. His asthma tor- 
mented him, but there he sat quiety, think- 
ing, writing, smiling. When he was nine 
years old my father built an open porch, so 
that Theodore could live outdoors, and 
fitted it up with all sorts of gymnastic de- 
vices. ‘You have got the mind, but you 
haven’t got the body; you have got to make 
your body strong enough to do all that your 
mind wants to do,’ he told my brother. 

“The result has been the splendid frame 
that everybody has learned to know and re- 
gard as the symbol of strength and power 
and towering Americanism. He took the 
will power and the determination he got 
while he was developing his body, and made 
them his assets. The joy he got from 
health he made part of his very being. His 
presence betrayed vigor. He had the power 
of giving new birth to the spirits, no matter 
how sad you were. The joy of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s life came into one’s heart and 
lived there forever.” 

Mrs. Robinson told several amusing anec- 
dotes of Theodore’s nursery life, one of 
them recounting a lecture he delivered once 
on the “ foregoing ant.” He was always 








reading animal story books, and in one of 
them he read the phrase, “and also the 
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foregoing ant,” which referred to an ant ‘ were so slow that the class grew impatient. 


previously mentioned. Theodore imme- 
diately thought he had discovered a new 
species of the ant family and he gathered 
the family together to listen to an address 
on “the foregoing ant.” He was fond of 
making up fascinating stories and telling 
them to his older brothers and sisters. 
“Some one called him the greatest friend 
of the plain people,” said Mrs. Robinson, 
“and no greater truth has been spoken. I 
will always remember the workman who 
approached me one day and said to me, ‘I 
want to shake hands with you. You are the 
Sister of my best friend. I have never met 
Colonel Roosevelt, but he is nevertheless 
my best friend. I knew that if ever I 
wanted to write to him for advice he would 


999 


answer. 
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QUICK AND SURE IN ARITHMETIC. 








: aap *T give too much attention to Arith- 

metic. Be quick and sure in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. 
Let there be no slow, timid, uncertain 
slouch work. Do much oral work in these 
elementary rules. Put the tick of the watch 
on them, so many seconds, so many minutes, 
credit for those who win—and everybody 
drop the problem for a new one when the 
time is up. Think hard and fast—and 
boys and girls will come to it with spirit 
and power. Be alive when the work is on, 
but be careful that arithmetic does not be- 
come the foible either of teacher or pupils. 
It is essential, but there are other things 
of greater value and importance in securing 
a liberal education. A teacher says: 

I early saw that the use of books was 
unfavorable to despatch, and I made it a 
rule not to let a child cipher from a book, 
until very quick and very accurate, in what 
are called the ground rules of arithmetic. 
My manner of teaching these rules may 
have had something peculiar in it, but it 
was rather the amount of practice than the 
method, which gave the pupils a degree of 
speed and accuracy that somewhat aston- 
ished strangers. Once an awkward teacher, 
from a neighboring state, visited my school, 
and as he had published an arithmetic and 
felt strong in this branch, he asked me to 
show him an exercise in it. I called out a 
class of about twenty, and gave them a sum 
in simple multiplication of which the multi- 
plier was 8. They did the operation so 
quickly, that my visitor thought there was 
some trick in it, and he asked if I would 
allow him to set them a sum. He began 
to dictate, and to write his figures on the 
blackboard, which was so turned that the 
pupils could not see it; but his operations 





He told them, at last, to multiply by 9, and 
before he had multiplied the first two fig- 
ures, some held out the sum to him and 
asked if it was right. “Stop a minute!” 
said he.. As the numbers increased around 
him, “Stop a minute, stand away!” said he, 
“you put me out!” I beckoned them to 
form a line, and wait patiently. When he 
had done, he examined their slates and pro- 
nounced them all wrong, and he was evi- 
dently pleased at the result. But one of 
them instantly went to his result on the 
blackboard, and returned, saying the error 
was in his work. He went over it again, 
and after a long time discovered that it was 
so. I asked him to try them again, but he 
declined, and ungraciously added that “the 
girls bothered him.” They would have 
done ten such sums to his one, and made 
their figures much better than his were 
made. He was the author of an arithmetic, 
it was true, and had taught for several 
years. 
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AS. TO TREE-LINED ROADS. 





INCE the rains of a fairly wet summer 
have kept the roadsides green, the in- 
herent beauty of such of our highways as 
enjoy the luxury of fine trees is at the call 
of all those who are taking trips these days 
“into the country.” At the same time it is 
to be remembered that all sorts of enemies 
menace the trees on the roads, despite the 
great interest aroused in the use of trees as 
memorials to our dead heroes. Nothing is 
so public as a road, and if, in connection 
with the planting of memorial trees in 
parks and near about public buildings the 
idea also be extended to the roadways, a 
double return will be secured, since the 
memorial tree-lined avenue will not only be 
appreciated by those who belong to the lo- 
cality, but by the casual passer-by as well. 
Moreover, if some attention be paid to 
this question of the development of memo- 
rial avenues of trees as well as to the plant- 
ing of individual trees, a start may be made 
in the overcoming of that corporation and 
personal vandalism that is still a menace to 
the beauty of the Pennsylvania countryside. 
It is not certain that the State Highway 
Department, engrossed in its otherwise ad- 
mirable engineering plans, gives enough at- 
tention in its new roadway programme to 
saving existing trees or to the proper plant- 
ing of fresh trees along roads laid out. 
Perhaps the State Forestry Bureau could 
work out a plan of co-operation which 
would be state-wide in its effect. At all 


events, the subject is one that should not be 
: ‘ 
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allowed to languish by reason of official in- 
difference. 

As to the esthetic value of tree-lined 
roads, here is what a returned officer says 
about the way they order the thing in 
France: “The beauty and the charm of 
long avenues of trees on either side of a 
long, white ribbon of road that stretches 
away straight and true toward the distant 
horizon; the beauty and the charm of such 
a real avenue seen at an angle from afar, 
and the beauty and the charm of a leafy 
roadside landscape, even where the road 
winds and climbs and dips, are something 
that we Americans hardly possess at all in 
our otherwise naturally beautiful country. 
No soldier of the A. E. F. in France can 
ever forget among the beauties of that 
country those wonderful avenues of stately 
trees that flank the ‘Routes Nationales.’ 
For France has not only more and better 
roads than we have, but fairer and more 
beautiful roads. To the millions of fel- 
lows who have come back the recollection 
of the fine roads of France will always re- 
main as one of the few undisputed points 
of superiority of French civilization.” 

This enthusiasm tells its own story and 
needs no argument to suggest that we give 
the French method the flattery and indorse- 
ment of imitation here in Pennsylvania.— 
The Ledger. 
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LEARNING TO BE GLAD. 





ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 





i Baa silence, which may be golden in its 

opportunities to many a soul, I would 
not break, did I not hope that a golden 
message has been committed to me for you; 
did I not hope that a word spoken now, 
may find lodgment in these young hearts, 
and perhaps spring up in blessing all the 
rest of their lives. The word that I would 
speak to you is on learning to be glad. It 
may be a new thought to you that we can 
learn to be glad, that we may practice glad- 
ness as we would our elocution or gymnas- 
tic lesson. You may have been accustomed 
to think that gladness comes from without, 
that it is the sunny day that shines upon us; 
that it is the luxurious house that makes a 
happy place; that it is a satisfactory ward- 
robe that brings peace of mind; that it is 
the deposit in the bank that secures joy to 
us, It is true that all these things have to 
do with our gladness. It is true that when 
a bright day dawns, flooding the sky and 
the earth first with rosy light and then with 
the warm golden sunshine, it is easier to be 
' glad—it seems a natural impulse to speak 
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some special joyous greeting to our fellows; 
just as Lowell has written of June— 


*Tis easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green and skies to be blue; 
*Tis the natural way of living. 


And yet our hearts may be so darkened 
by our own unhappy conceptions and fore- 
bodings that sunshine is quenched in the 
gloom. I know that the perfectly appointed 
house with artistic upholstery and all beau- 
tiful belongings promises peace; and yet 
one discordant soul in the “house beauti- 
ful” may make all its velvet and linen and 
polished woods as dust and ashes. It is a 
comfortable thing to have a wardrobe to 
our mind; but money cannot buy any coat 
or gown with magic to put joy into a joy- 
less heart. If the heart be glad to begin 
with, then the sunny day, the beautiful 
house, the satisfying wardrobe, the favor- 
able bank account, all these things conform 
to the oft-repeated law, “to him that hath 
shall be given,” and add gladness to glad- 
ness. 

But how can we form the habit of glad- 
ness? First, perhaps of all, by cultivating 
a spirit of thankfulness. We read in the 
beautiful story of “Ramona” that it is the 
custom in some Mexican households to 
greet the first beam of the morning sun 
with a glad hymn of thanksgiving. Our 
quieter northern temperament may not 
prompt us to this outward expression, but 
it is good for our souls if the first beam of 
the morning finds us not indifferent to the 
daily coming of the blessed light, but sensi- 
tive to it as a message from God. It is good 
for our souls to accept our daily bread as a 
gift straight from the hand each day of our 
Heavenly Father. It is good to speak 
within ourselves our thankfulness for the 
work of the day, the activities of body and 
mind. It is good to name our precious ones 
in the presence of the Lord. Every time 
we say in our hearts “I thank thee, 
Heavenly Father,” we lift ourselves toward 
the region of perpetual gladness. 

We are used to the thought that our con- 
duct has much to do with our joys. We 
have all learned to say “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” We sing 
our evening hymn: 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest home of light. 


Perhaps one of our earliest copy-book 
exercises was the familiar exhortation, “ Be 
good, and you'll be happy,” which may 
have as much truth in its converse state- 
ment, “ Be happy, and you'll be good.” 

Between conduct and thought there is 
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close connection. Whether it be true or not 
that thought is the mightiest power in the 
universe, it cannot be doubted that our 
habit of thought has much to do with the 
gladness of life. Good George Herbert 
wrote: 


The man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 

Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


And so in our observation of things about 
us, it may easily come to be the habit of our 
minds to stay our thoughts upon the imper- 
fections, the crudities, that so often offend 
us. This is one of the special dangers of 
the young, who have not yet had time to 
learn to 


Look largely, with lenient eyes 

Upon whatso beside us may creep and cling, 
For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase of the meanest thing. 


When we have a garden plot to weed (and 
a good deal of life has to be given to weed- 
ing in some form or other) we can afflict 
ourselves at our task by counting the weeds, 
by groaning at their number and their size. 
But it is a better way for our souls to think, 
as we work, how clean and beautiful the 
garden plot will be when the task is over; 
how our roses and vines will thrive and 
bless us in their growth and bloom, that we 
have taken the hindrances out of their way. 
The awkwardness, the unloveliness of our 
neighbor offends us, obtrudes itself upon us, 
becomes like the irritating buzz of gnats to 
us, till we ourselves are untuned and give 
back the discordant notes that have put us 
out of harmony. But it is in the power of 
our thoughts to close our ears to discord, to 
keep our eyes fixed steadfastly upon that 
which is lovely, toward which we ourselves 
would grow. When evil or disturbing 
thoughts arise in our minds, we can bring 
our will to bear upon them and turn away 
from them to that which is good and 
helpful. 

I have not learned how much it is in the 
power of thought to heal the diseases of 
the body, but it cannot be doubted that 
evil, discordant thought is poison to the 
body as to the soul, unnerving it,.depressing 
its vital forces, and so creating disease; nor 
can we doubt that harmonious thought 
that gladdens the soul may keep the nerves 
in tune and vitalize the whole physical 
structure. ; 

When we look over the great broad world 
there is much to disturb our serenity of 
thought, there are problems of human woe 
and wrong that are past our solving; but 
for all these things, we have done the best 
that we can, when we have striven to make 
our own lives, insignificant though they 
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seem, centers of gladness and harmony. 
And so, if there be one among you who is 
led by this hour’s thought to study how to 
be glad, and how to seek the “peace that 
passeth understanding,” then this will have 
proven a golden message. 
And I will leave with you these words of 
Jean Ingelow: 
Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her; 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 





EDUCATION AT ITS SOURCES. 


GREAT deal is said, and well said, and 
a great deal is done, and properly 
done, in regard to the education of children 
and youth. Yet, notwithstanding the atten- 
tion which so important a subject receives, 
and in spite of the improvements in schools, 
public and private, a considerable portion 
of the rising generation do not exhibit the 
progress which the efforts in their behalf 
should produce. There are exceptional 
cases, in which pupils appear signally to 
profit, and there are, on the other hand, ex- 
ceptionally bad and uncultivated youth, 
upon whose minds and morals education ap- 
pears to make no good impression what- 
ever. There is hope, however, even for 
these, as they grow older. And there may 
be disappointment in regard to the after 
lives of good pupils. Unfortunately, there 
are too many who seem to make only the 
worst use of what they have been taught, 
and to become more mischievous than 
otherwise through their very advantages. 
There must be a reason for this partial 
failure of education, since there are causes 
for all things. Education inside of the 
school-house, however excellent the mode 
in which it is imparted, occupies but a brief 
portion of the pupil’s time. For many 
hours of every day, and for two whole days 
out of seven, the pupil is away from the 
school-room, and under other influences, 
which go a long way towards shaping his 
character for good or for evil, and to “ edu- 
cate” him for success in life—or for fail- 
ure; for an honorable career, or for one of 
idleness, and perhaps infamy. Children are 
“receptiveness” personified—always ready 
to take and to absorb whatever may be 
nearest them. They are especially obedient 
to the influences which habitually encircle 
them. They readily take the tone and color 
of their surroundings, and their characters 
are more dependent upon their associations 
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out of school than upon anything which 
they acquire in what is technically called 
education, whether secular or religious. 

Children are everywhere. It is seldom 
that one can speak that young ears are not 
open to hear, for children are listeners. It 
is seldom that one can move that young 
eyes are not watching him, for children are 
observers. As listeners they are most 
earnest, as observers most diligent. The 
world and life are new to them, and they 
take a great interest in things of which 
their elders are weary, and to which men 
pay little heed. To speak upon the parental 
charge is to enlarge upon a theme the im- 
portance of which, though too much neg- 
lected, is still never denied. Another as- 
pect of the subject is quite as important as 
the family relations, though less often pre- 
sented. An old writer says: “Children 
should be treated with the utmost rever- 
ence.” Not simply by parents, for love 
rules or ought to rule in the family relation, 
and reverence to parents in the household 
has a stronger claim than reverence for 
children. Even in the household, however, 
the spirit of the maxim holds good. 

But—out of doors, in the street, in the 
places where children hang like a fringe 
upon their elders,—and children, as above 
said, are everywhere,—that considerate con- 
duct to children and before children, which 
is the basis of the maxim, should be ob- 
served. This is not because they possess 
any claim to the qualities that usually de- 
mand reverence, such as superior wisdom 
or power or position; but because of their 
innocence. For this they are to be treated 
with deference. If any human creature has 
this claim to honor, it is the little child. 
And if the children have it not, it is be- 
cause men and women have despoiled them 
of their best possession of humanity. Pro- 
fane and ribald talk before a little child is 
sacrilege against the innocence of child- 
hood. And bad deeds, practices or habits, 
indulged in before children and youth, are 
acted blasphemy against the innocence and 
purity which the child should have, and 
would have, if he were “ simple concerning 
the evil.” 

The profanity and obscenity which few 
children wholly escape hearing, and the in- 
toxication and violence which must catch 
their attention, are the causes of more evil 
in youth than any ordinary deficiency of 
education can be. Some children, happily 
for them, are disgusted into propriety by 
witnessing the evil of bad examples. Such 
are the dull scholars above referred to who 
turn out better than could have been hoped. 
And some, of bright parts and aptness to 
learn, turn their schooling to bad account, 





under the influence of evil example. While 
dishonesty is tolerated among men, if only 
the rogue is successful and evades punish- 
ment, who can wonder that accomplished 
and adroit young lads turn forgers and de- 
faulters? And while the tone of much 
that is printed and spoken leads to a low 
estimate of vice, and the details of iniquity 
scattered broadcast are the themes of wit; 
and while the novel and the drama in too 
many instances turn for their interest upon 
crime, and for their amusement upon sensu- 
ality, what marvel is it that the shrine of 
youthful purity is defiled, and that the edu- 
cation of example defeats the lessons of 
the school-rooms? Age may or may not 
deserve respect; but for the hope of the 
future, “children cannot be treated with 
too much reverence:” meaning by this, that 
all persons should be unusually considerate 
of their conduct and of their words before 
children, for children are innocent before 
they are corrupted, and are educated to 
good or bad, more by the living examples 
set before them, than by the book lessons 
taught them at school. 
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MONG the “School Entertainments” 
of many schools may be found exer- 
cises not intended for public days, but 
which are both entertaining and profitable 
to the pupils themselves, because they 
awaken mental activity and yet give variety 
to the routine of school work. I remember 
the pleasure which some of us took in a 
simple exercise given by one of my early 
teachers. Several words were given to us, 
whose meanings seemed unrelated, and we 
were told to construct a good reasonable 
sentence embodying these words. It gave 
us no new knowledge, that I know of, but 
it did do something to awaken in us inge- 
nuity and quickness of thought. 

Of course, the great value of the school- 
work depends on the regular daily lessons, 
and much time cannot be given to exercises 
like this. But, although no one could live 
upon cake compounded wholly of spices, 
yet this furnishes no argument for the en- 
tire absence of spice in our cookery. Any- 
thing which makes the school agreeable and 
pleasant, if it is not out of harmony with 
the work of the school and so pernicious to 
it, must be helpful. In many schools it is 
customary to give one school session of 
each week or each fortnight to exercises of 
a varied character. Some of these call out 
the very best thought of many of our teach- 
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ers. If they could be written out and pub- 
lished, other schools and other teachers 
could sometimes get great help from them. 

In one school of my acquaintance, one of 
the hours of a “ Wednesday afternoon” was 
profitably spent in writing telegraphic dis- 
patches. When written, they were read, 
and the teacher showed the scholars which 
were the best, because most concise and 
comprehensive. 

In some of our upper village-schools, it is 
possible to awaken thought and develop ex- 
pression among the older pupils by school 
discussions. The ordinary school recita- 
tions give some opportunity for these, but 
sometimes it is not easy to take time enough 
for the recitation. The success of a discus- 
sion must depend largely on the subject 
which is chosen. That must be within the 
child’s comprehension, and something in 
which he feels an interest. What kind of 
animal is the best pet, and why? Do we 
enjoy a pleasure most when looking for- 
ward to it, or when looking back upon it? 
What kind of substances are suitable for 
our clothing, and what qualities make them 
suitable? Which are pleasanter, Summer 
sports or Winter sports? Which of my 
studies is the easiest, and why? Do we get 
more pleasure from seeing or hearing? 
Which is the more intelligent animal, the 
horse or the dog? These, and questions 
like these, appeal to the experience of most 
school children. 

Suppose a class has just finished studying 
the geography of the United States, and 
that each child has been asked to select a 
city, and study about it so that he can de- 
scribe it. One of them begins: “I know a 
city in one of the Southern States. It is 
not on the sea-coast, but is on a large river. 
If you were there, you would see many 
ships and boats lying in the river; and on 
the wharfs and near the river, you would 
see a great many bales of cotton piled to- 
gether.” Here the class would begin to 
look intelligent, and as the pupil goes on to 
say, “ You would probably see some hogs- 
heads of sugar and molasses, and perhaps 
hear some of the pople speaking French,” 
nearly all of the hands would be raised, and 
many voices would be ready to exclaim, “ It 
it New Orleans.” 

Or, let each of the class select a short 
journey within the limits of the United 
States, and tell what he would be likely to 
see in taking that journey, showing on the 
map what route he would take and describ- 
ing all objects of interest. If some of the 
class can describe journeys that they have 
actually taken, the interest of the exercises 
wili be increased. 

With very little children the exercises 
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must be much simpler. Suppose you ask 
the children one day to bring into school 
something that is beautiful,—a stone, a toy, 
a flower,—anything that they think very 
pretty, and to be ready to tell you why they 
like it. Then talk with the children about 
these things, and see if you do not sug- 
gest and develop some ideas of beauty that 
those children will never forget. 

Or, ask each child to come prepared with 
a question beginning with “Why.” Why 
is there dew at evening? Why does smoke 
go up the chimney? Why is there snow in 
winter, but only rain in summer? When 
the questions are given, write them on the 
slate, and tell the children to think for a 
little while, and see if they can answer any 
of them. Those that are not answered at 
once, may be left for the children to think 
of or to ask their friends about; and at 
last, those that the children do not answer, 
the teacher must answer, if she can. But 
if the teacher is offen obliged to say that 
she cannot answer these questions, it will 
not harm the children to let them know that 
there are stores of knowledge which their 
teacher has not yet learned, or which 
human wisdom has not yet found out. 

One of the pleasantest mental excite- 
ments that I have ever seen or tried with 
boys or girls, from twelve to fifteen years 
old, is in the form of Biography by question 
and answer. One of the children thinks of 
a character in history with whom all are 
probably somewhat familiar, and the others 
are in turn allowed to ask questions, which 
he must, so far as he can, truthfully 
answer, “Is it a man or woman?” “A 


man.” “Of modern or ancient times?” 
“Modern.” “Of America or some other 
country?” “America.” “Is he living?” 


“No.” “Has he been long dead?” “Not 
very long.” “Was he a general?” “No.” 
“A statesman?” “No.” “A writer?” 
“Yes.” “Did he write poetry?” “No.” 
“Did he write about science?” “Yes.” 
“Was he a professor of something?” 
“Yes.” Here the hands begin to come up, 
and some one asks, “Was it Agassiz?” 
“cc Yes.” 

The exercise may be among Bible char- 
acters. “Is it a mati or woman?” “A 
woman.” “Does the Old or the New Tes- 
tament tell about her?” “In the Old.” 
“Was she a queen?” “No.” “A proph- 
etess?” “No.” “Did she live before or 
after King David’stime?” “After.” Here 
comes a pause for a moment. At last some 
one says, “ Did she live while Solomon was 
alive?” “Yes.” “Did she ever see him?” 
“Ves.” “Was it the mother of the living 
baby that was brought before the King?” 
“ Yes.” 
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A similar exercise can be used as a Geog- 
raphy lesson. Some one says, “I have 
thought of a city of the United States.” 
“Ts it in the northern or southern part?” 
“In the southern.” “Is it a seaport?” 
“Yes.” “Has it very much commerce?” 
“No, not very much.” “Is it noted for its 
history?” “Yes.” “Is it a noted battle- 
field?” “No.” “Isitanoldcity?” “Yes.” 
“Jamestown?” “No: I told you that it is 
a seaport; and Jamestown is not a city.” 
“Is it St. Augustine?” “Yes.” I have 
known children to be so much interested by 
this that they would beg often to be allowed 
to play “that game of question and answer.” 


-— 
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TEST WORDS FOR SPELLING 
SCHOOLS. 


SSEOUS, lassitude, pavilion, piebald, 

maguey, trisyllable, apocryphal, glycerine, 

chrysolite, lacerate, postilion, calipers, zeugma, 
epaulet, diarrhoetic, apocalytic, proselyte. 

Schedule, symmetry, piquancy, parachute, 
Huguenot, hemorrhage, porphyry, restaura- 
teur, isothermal, chalybeate, lachrymal, ery- 
sipelas, gherkin, saccharine, empyreal, idiosyn- 
crasy, puncheon, chirurgeon, dishabille, bat- 
talion, graminivorous. 

Benefited, syzygy, porticos, mottoes, pome- 
granate, pyramid, wallet, vermilion, shoeing, 
sycophant, hydraulic, defamatory, macerate, 
vacillate, miniature, ineligible, congeries, 
cuirassier, fledgeling. 

Physical, pellicle, docible, placable, autopsy, 
poignancy, malmasy, appreciate, propitiate, ha- 
biliment, supplement, vegetate, tranquillity, 
humility, debasing, embracing, crystallize, sil- 
labub, cylinder, symmetry, permeate, hirsute, 
supercilious, synecdoche, blasphemous, exhil- 
arate, scintillate, equipage, sacrilegious, am- 
aryllis, amphictyonic, ichneumon, nurseling, 
achievement. 

Piercing, physician, siege, feud, hypocrisy, 
pleurisy, impressible, impossible, eviscerate, 
irascible, scythe, effervescence, scissure, ava- 
lanche, zoéphyte, zephyr, colleague, colloquy, 
rarefy, clarify, iterate, litigate, aqueduct, 
liquefy, liquable, reminiscence, callous, sieve, 
revenue, negotiate, associate, ingratiate, insa- 
tiate, social, martial, glacial, fallacious, spa- 
cious, aqueous, dubious, serious, terrify, pom- 
mel, superficies, ascendant, vinaigrette. 

Elixir, feasible, forcible, proximate, desper- 
ate, synchronical, conventicle, buoyancy, flagi- 
tious, malicious, testaceous, increment, pur- 
suivant, pursuance, architrave, archetype, 
diaphanous, epiphany, surcharge, paregoric, 
omniscent, cuneiform, sibylline, orthoépy, in- 
oculate, innocuous, cynical, ventricle, architect, 
commercial, controversial, Ecclesiastes, strate- 
gic, collateral, therapeutics, gases. 

Patrol, utensil, recluse, profuse, irresistible, 
annunciate, vitreous, spurious, predicate, dep- 
recate, syllogism, strychnine, catechumen, 
eleemosynary, halcyon, murrain, infringe- 








ment, katydid, euthanasy, esoteric, thraldom, 





rebellious, quinine, reconnoissance, opodeldoc, 
pansy, heliotrope, vaccinate, bullfinch, bulrush. 

Accede, supersede, prejudice, mortise, fran- 
chise, authorize, advertise, theorize, moralize, 
rueful, obtuse, traduce, expanse, noticeable, 
receptacle, follicle, autocracy, perfidy, disso- 
ciate, licentiate, inflammable, rhubarb, cyno- 
sure, inelegant, cartilage, ipecacuanha, newt, 
mimicking, verdigris, ferret, phylactery. 

Palisade, skein, chaise, gauge, financier, 
escheat, valise, receipt, scourge, rehearse, 
prejudice, prairie, biscuit, forfeit, analyze, re- 
source, papyrus, privilege, diplomacy, attorney, 
expatiate, torrefy, ossify, pharmaceutical, 
heteroclite, kernelly, clepsydra. 

Auxiliary, necessity, supervisory, temporary, 
pecuniary, separate, accommodate, necessitate, 
concede, proceed, superintendent, confidant, 
movable, susceptible, seizure, besiege, retrieve, 
concealment, unctuous, suspicious, effaceable, 
propitious, capacity, equalize, beneficent, sar- 
donyx, paradigm, parliament, reference, imme- 
diately, accompanying, indictment, neighborly, 
miscellaneous, bullion, academy, incorrigible, 
initiatory, freight, solvable, laudable, desper- 
ate, peregrination, coruscate. 

Poniard, sibyl, indictment, panegyrics, pla- 
giarism, occult, oculist, infallible, caterpillar, 
umbrella, utensil, expletory, bigoted, putrefy, 
inflammation, celebrate, metallic, eschew, mis- 
chievous, echoes, fuchsia, lacerate, sarsaparilla, 
chloroform, cauliflower, indigent, malleable, 
mignonette, surgery, servitude, calico, traffick- 
ing, rhythm, raccoon, baboon, carnelian. 

Satyr, imburse, immerse, yeoman, foeman, 
indelible, weevils, measles, halibut, polypus, in- 
telligible, allegation, pleurisy, plurality, vener- 
ate, capillary, anonymous, anomalous, rinse, 
wince, sizable, fusible, roguish, gudgeon, 
pearly, purling, skeleton, benefiting, remitting. 

Cazique, cicatrice, assuetude, psychology, 
avoirdupois, deutzia, irrefragable, labyrinth, 
imbroglio, bivouac, tmesis, anchorage, rhodo- 
dendron, innuendo, colonelcy, ravelin, clep- 
sydra, rendezvous, gudgeon, stipulate, laryn- 
gitis, azimuth, gelatine, calipers. 

Lettuce, nuisance, neuter, tortoise, mullein, 
circuit, surfeit, edible, salvable, collectible, 
oxygen, raspberry, pyrotechnic, supplicate, em- 
pire, polygamy, symptom, machinate, sperma- 
ceti, worsted, orrery, obsequies, metonymy, 
javelin, irrigate, innocence, alpaca, apocrypha, 
filigree, filament. 

Gossamer, parallel, celery, bureau, realize, 
definition, citadel, irreverent, venomous, in- 
veigle, polytechnic, statistics, civilized, parole, 
condole, risible, flannel, panel, leper, robin, 
bobbin, police, loathe, clothe, famine, rapine, 
matin, plaid, said, plummet, plumber, dissyl- 
lable, caraway, abattis. 

Epitaph, venison, exequies, eccentric, cam- 
phor, amphibious, purlieu, chintz, valiant, bril- 
liant, diphtheria, delectable, invincible, stom- 
ach, wheyey, crucible, billiards, bilious, raisin, 
tenure, scurrilous, sterling, sturdy, parasite, 
emanate. 

Imbecile, codicil, circuit, ephphatha, abatable, 
befitting, apocalypse, cayenne, aspirate, gener- 
ate, reliquary, relegate, alligator, isoceles, 
Wednesday, heifer, cheapen, deepen, frolick- 
ing; frolicsome, surveillance, fricassee, amerce, 
accurse, skyey. 
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Speech, preach, eyrie, ability, barbarity, feas- 
ible, italic, erratic, assassin, mammoth, cat- 
aract, marmalade, imitate, calker, caucus, 
faucet, centaur, laudanum, augury, satire, 
plausible, cough, repartee, receipt, recipe, as- 
sess, assets, deficit, treachery, treasury, non- 
pareil, dizresis, etcetera, swerve, iceberg, lit- 
urgy, suburbs, demurrer, discursive, miracle, 
empiric, irritable, satiric, tamarind, barbecue. 

Conduit, ferule, ferrule, calyx, synod, styptic, 
fiat, amethyst, bivalve, whilom, sinecure, ac- 
onite, homicide, parasite, parricide, italicize, 
hyacinth, hubbub, deuce, gumption, succumb, 
hymeneal, consummate, irreparable, senna, ef- 
fluvia, permeable, sidereal, inimical, hoarse, 
reversible, reconcilable, convincible, deducible, 
illicit, advisable, audacious, macerate, lacerate, 
joggle, icicle, edible, belligerent, exegesis, vigi- 
lant, phonetic, paragraph, psittaceous. 

Ambiguous, analogous, clamorous, ominous, 
verity, asparagus, polypus, delirium, minimum, 
platinum, epic, vacuum, dandelion, cinnamon, 
primitive, sensitive, iris, anise, malice, avarice, 
imbecile, domicile, doric, utensil, bissextile, ar- 
senic, arctic, antarctic, eccentric, elliptic, irre- 
pressible, excrescence, quintessence, ailment, 
ledger, inclement, permanent, sediment, fulfill- 
ment, adjacent, frankincense, essence, preva- 
lence, recipient, swollen, illness, reconnoiter, 
accounter, relevant. 

Rarity, malady, piracy, ecstasy, grottos, 
echoes, stroll, mementos, porticos, stilettoes, 
duodecimos, manifestoes, heroes, quartos, vol- 
canoes, zeros, tyros, solos, coroner, anniver- 
sary, sequence, beatific, throat, plateau, suicide, 
penitentiary, menace, imperative, infinitive, 
comparison, antecedent, declarative, appella- 
tions, perjury, parole, patrol, control, unroll, 
toll, pole, poll, knoll, bowl, mole, bole (clay), 
dole, sole, soul, foal, boll, roll, goal, tulle, 
caster, eying. 

Allegeable, myriads, tomahawk, militia, 
manceuvre, asafcetida, ignitible, innuendoes, 
supersede, discernible, pleasurable, deleterious, 
misspelled, Britain, precipice, rarefy, disparity, 
almanac, turbulent, quizzing, beseiging, pin- 
nacle, keenness, porridge, revenue, assassinate, 
Wednesday, February, auxiliary, underpinning, 
Mediterranean, nucleus, penance, terrific, sepa- 
rate, cataract, operate, leisurely, pleurisy, privi- 
lege, neuralgia, kerosene, hierarchy, amenabl:, 
distillery, allegiance, hallelujah, mademoiselle. 

Cyst, cache, rinse, scythe, psalms, warmth, 
twelfth, souse, eels, sieve, yolk, squirm, chyle, 
soot, feud, depth, debt, couch, zinc, rhomb, 
stretch, beeves, yacht, niche, ooze, squeal, 
knurl, lieu, oust, quoin, shirk, itch, phrase, 
myth, gnaw, tongue, corpse, quoit, zouave, 
aisle, chintz, thwart, chyme, whir, jeer, corps, 
steak, trough, nougat, jujube, shillalah, erasible. 

Swollen, woolen, emigrant, immigrant, im- 
minent, eminent, measles, weasels, difference, 
deference, bilious, rebellious, supercilious, 
keenness, deleble, dilatcry, dillydally, collation, 
chaises, stirring, frivolity, valorous, frivolous, 
amphitheatre, impaneled, appellant, repellent, 
appellee, military, wetter, liqueous, thinner, in- 
nate, annum, inane, tortoise, porridge, dissi- 
pation, session, lilies, spoonfuls, remedying, 
daisies, dewy, curriculum, wilful, selvedge, 
woolly. 
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Veil, aught, ought, souchong, porpoise, ex- 
onerate, sulphur, annual, entendre, feoffment, 
until, rendezvous, apropos, seraglio, disuse, 
purlieu, incontestable, scissors, cymbal, symbol, 
remedies, singeing, synonym, equilibrium, so- 
liloquy, equanimity, millionaire, eclat, exhil- 
arate, evanescence, Cincinnati, judgment, 
grammar, reconnoitre, finesse, unsearchable, 


| kilndry, jeopardize, pageantry, felloe, calicoes, 


accoutred, routine, hoeing, unparalleled, som- 
bre, canvas-back, slipperiness. 

Flagged, grievance, carrier, reparable, diz- 
ziness, zealous, debauchee, witticism, courier, 
quinsy, trepanning, initiate, despicable, eccen- 
tricity, sentient, tureen, bounteous, rougish, 
cellular, vacillate, zincky, coping, inadmissible, 
erysipelas, macadamizing, missile, poultice, 
gluey, solace, wizard, bouillon, hosanna, ad- 
ventitious, raspberry, colander, calendar, cica- 
trice, celery, salary, bivouac, corolla, Philadel- 
phia, Louisiana, sirloin, cinnamon, Bosphorus, 
Dardanelles, Vienna, Marseilles, Categat, 
Skager Rack, Gibraltar, Allegheny, Delaware, 
California, Kittatinny. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 








H. B. HALLOCK. 





HERE are some persons, especially 
among the young, who feel that life 
is scarcely worth living. They long to get 
away from the humdrum experiences of 
every-day life. They seek a life of ro- 
mantic adventure. If they could only do, 
or say or write something that would dis- 
tinguish them from the surrounding multi- 
tude they would be happy. 

It is this spirit of unrest or of adventure, 
that leads some to enlist in the army and 
others to visit foreign countries. It is this 
that gives to fiction its perennial charm. 
They can thus live in imagination what is 
denied them in real life. 

The same is true in regard to poetry, of 
which Dr. Channing wrote: “Its great 
tendency and purpose is to carry the mind 
beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary 
walks of ordinary life; to lift it into a purer 
element, to breathe into it more profound 
and generous emotion. It reveals to us the 
loveliness of nature, brings back the fresh- 
ness of early feeling, revives the relish of 
simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the en- 
thusiasm which warmed the spring-time of 
our being, refines youthful love, strengthens 
our interest in human nature by vivid de- 
lineations of its tenderest and loftiest feel- 
ings, spreads our sympathies over all classes 
of society, knits us by new ties with uni- 
versal being, and, through the brightness 
of its prophetic visions, helps faith to lay 
hold on the future life.” 
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JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON. 





THIRD WOMAN PRESIDENT N. E. A. 





i) Gapseas to the snowy wintry plains and 

prairies of Minnesota dates the career 
of Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Presi- 
dent of the National Educational Associa- 
tion and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Washington. 
Back to the little one-room school house 
where the students were foreigners unable 
to speak one word of English, Mrs. Pres- 
ton then just a mere slip of a girl first re- 
ceived her inspiration to carry education 
and advantages to all people. To this very 
day there is a motherly feeling in the heart 
of Mrs. Preston for every struggling one- 
room school and for the rural schools in 
general. 

Josephine Corliss Preston was born in 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, and when but 
fourteen years of age was teaching school. 
Not satisfied with her education she taught 
school a year and went to school a year. 
She was educated in the public schools of 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, and at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Preston came to the State of Wash- 
ington in 1892 and taught school in Waits- 
burg for four years and in Walla Walla for 
seven years. She was appointed Assistant 
County Superintendent and later was three 
times elected as County School Superin- 
tendent of Walla Walla County, serving 
nine years in this office. 

During these years the closest subject to 
her heart was the rural school. How could 
she better these schools? How could she 
bring the best of advantages to the boys 
and girls on the farm, and how could she 
aid children, teachers and parents? These 
were the foremost questions that were ever 
being studied by Mrs. Preston. 

The question of the school teacher 
“boarding around,” the poor living condi- 
tions that she had to encounter, and the 
hardships she had to suffer, Mrs. Preston 
realized were not conducive to the best 
services that a teacher could give. So she 
conceived the idea of the teachers’ cottages 
—a Home for the Teacher. The State of 
Washington was the first in the United 
States to have a teacher’s cottage and Mrs. 
Preston was largely the inspiration of these 

“teacherages.” To-day nearly every state 
in the Union is building or has a large num- 
ber of teacher’s cottages. 

“T have always made it a rule that the 
teachers should have an adult member of 
their family live with them in the cottages,” 
said Mrs. Preston. “I do not approve of 


the school teachers living alone. One 
school teacher came to me at the beginning 





of the school term and said that she had 
expected her father to be with her, but that 
he was unable to come, so she would live 
alone. I told her she could not live in the 
cottage alone, so she sent to Kansas City 
for her married sister to come out and live 
with her.” 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Texas, heard Mrs. Preston speak on the 
Teachers’ Cottages at the Council Meeting 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Portland in 1915, and immediately 
hurried back to Texas with the message. 
The result was that the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Texas made a campaign 
for teachers’ cottages and built more in one 
year than the State of Washington did 
in ten.* 

Community Center work has also been 
guided to a successful zenith in this state 
by Mrs. Preston. Teaching and living in 
the rural districts soon taught her that 
country life needs a certain amount of so- 
cialization and naturalization as well as 
recreation to relieve the drudgery and mo- 
notony, and that the farm would be unable 
to hold the boy and girl unless the farm 
offered some pleasure as well as work. She 
immediately advocated Community Center 
work—to-day Community Center work is a 
national phrase and Mrs. Preston is a na- 
tional figure in this work. 

“ Whether is is a spelling bee, an evening 





*In Volume 17 of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, July, 1868—more than fifty years ago 
—Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes says in an article 
on this subject, “And, rising still higher, to 
the rural home of the married teacher, with 
all the maqderate comforts, appliances and ad- 
juncts of domestic life around—comfortably 
furnished home, good garden, cow and poul- 
try, pigs in the pen and fruit on the trees—we 
find him in the position in life which Provi- 
dence intended, and to which the common 
rights of society entitle him. Were we a mil- 
lionaire such as Girard or Astor, and resolved 
to dedicate our wealth so as to do most good 
to the work of the schools, through the teach- 
ers, we would devote it to the establishment 
of a comfortable permanent dwelling house 
with sufficient garden ground, in connection 
with every common school in the state— 
thereby both settling down and raising up the 
Profession of Teaching.” 

Senator John G. Homsher, of Lancaster 
County, opened up this vital question at the 
late session of the State Legislature at Har- 
risburg. Dr. Burrowes had the vision, and this 
journal has repeatedly urged the home for the 
teacher as a wise policy in progressive rural 
districts, in the hope of attracting and retain- 
ing more married men of ability and scholar- 
ship in the profession. In the States of Wash- 
ington and Texas something has been done of 
laté years in building such homes. Let us 
have this good law upon the statute book in 
Pennsylvania.—Editor. 
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of music, debates, or any other sort of get 
— meeting,” said Mrs. Preston, 
“Community Center work is simply the 
quickening and vitalizing of country life. 
It develops talent, of which no one before 
ever had a suspicion; it brings out a spirit 
of initiative and harmony among the people 
and tends to make better communities and 
better citizens.” 

The consolidated district is another of 
Mrs. Preston’s pet hobbies. Under her 
supervision since she has been State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction she has seen 
fine model buildings take the place of the 
run-down country schoolhouse. She has 
seen the development of rural high schools 
that would have been impossible without 
consolidation. One of the examples of a 
consolidated school district is that at Mor- 
ton in Lewis County of the State of Wash- 
ington.: The consolidation includes four- 
teen districts. There is a superintendent 
who is employed at a salary of $2,640 who 
heads a staff of thirty-six teachers. Seven 
hundred and eight pupils are enrolled at the 
school and there are twenty different build- 
ings. The tax levy is 6.7 mills and every 
educational advantage of an urban school 
is brought within the reach of the children 
and adults of this district. The assessed 
valuation is $2,990,000.00. This district is 
an example of what Mrs. Preston has been 
able to accomplish in the way of consoli- 
dation. 

Mrs. Preston took special courses at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, and in 1914 this institution awarded 
her an Honorary Master’s Degree for “ dis- 
tinguished work in the field of education.” 
She was the first woman elected to a state 
office in the State of Washington at a time 
when there were but three women state 
superintendents of public instruction. She 
has served in this office since 1913, being 
re-elected in 1916. In 1911 Mrs. Preston 
was appointed a member of the State Board 
of Education. 

In 1913 she attended her first session of 
the N. E. A. at Salt Lake City. Just six 
years later or July of this year she went 
back and was honored with the position of 
president. From 1913 to 1918 she served 
as vice-president of the N. E. A., and has 
served on several different important com- 
mittees on the rural schools. Last year 
when placed on the nominating committee 
she refused to allow her name to be placed 
for vice-president again as she was a mem- 
ber of the National Emergency in Educa- 
tion Commission which would take up a 
great deal of her time. Among the com- 
mittees upon which Mrs. Preston has 
served in the N. E. A. are the National 
Illiteracy Commission, National 


School Committee, and the National Com- 
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mittee for the Superintendents’ Problems 
in Administration, the Emergency in Edu- 
cation Commission, and the Resolutions 
Committee. 

Mrs. Preston has been for several years 
a member of the N. E. A. and was this 
year named vice chairman of that council. 
At the present time she is serving in the 
following five capacities: President of the 
N. E. A.; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Washington; President 
of the Washington State Board of Educa- 
tion; Chief Executive Officer for the State 
Board of Vocational Education; and mem- 
ber of the National Woman’s Executive 
Committee for the National Republican 
party. 

How does she hold all these positions? 
How does she find time to sign the 10,000 
letters which she is sending out to her 1919 
eighth grade graduates encouraging them 
to continue school? How does she find - 
time to manage her office so efficiently and 
to meet the thousands of demands that are 
made on her time? 

Back of Mrs. Preston’s success and her 
capacity for work are a few secrets—first 
is hard work; second is that she is in love 
with her work; she is always punctual and 
manages her office as the head of an effi- 
cient business firm would, and third, with 
her birthright of a woman she has a broad 
vision and a human sympathy for her fel- 
lowmen that has not been dimmed by her 
years of public service. 

Mrs. Preston retains a genuine womanli- 
ness and sympathy and sincerity which 
greatly aid her in her work. Never is she 
happier than when with a group of chil- 
dren. Often people recall the time when 
as a teacher in the city schools of Walla 
Walla she conducted a story hour at the 
city library, how the children loved her and 
how she attracted them. 

During all her years of service to the 
public Mrs. Preston has found time to 
wedge in hours for a pleasant home life. 
She has been a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church since childhood. She is a 
charter member of the Walla Walla Sym- 
phony Club, a member of the Choral Union, 
of Art Club of that city, and a prominent 
worker in the Women’s State Federation of 
Clubs of Washington and the Eastern Star. 
In 1905 she was chosen as state delegate to 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Preston is the third woman to hold 
the presidency of the National Education 
Association, the other two presidents being 
Ella Flagg Young of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Mary C. Bradford of Colorado. 

In short the highest compliment that can 
be paid Mrs. Preston is one that appeared 
in an article concerning her a short time 
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ago—it said, “She is a woman of the 
people.” 

In an interview following the adoption 
of the resolutions Mrs. Preston, the newly- 
elected president said: 

“The National Education Association 
programme, as outlined in the resolutions 
adopted by the convention just closed, is 
one of the biggest things the N. E. A. has 
ever accomplished. I am committed to this 
programme absolutely, for I believe it is 
one of the sanest programmes yet outlined 
in the history of American education. 

“T believe in the affiliation of all educa- 
tional bodies with the national association 
on a Strictly professional basis. If the 
teaching force of America stands together, 
it can accomplish wonders for the good of 
America’s coming citizens. The rural 
schools are in need of the great national 
programme for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. I believe in emphasiz- 
ing the needs of the elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges, each in its own 
proper proportion. All our schools must be 
made to contribute toward the highest type 
of American citizenship and toward the 
ideal development of civic righteousness. 

“We should have a secretary of educa- 
tion in the President’s cabinet and a federal 
appropriation for higher salaries for teach- 
ers, and have equalization of educational 
opportunity for all children. 

“T have always been in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage. I believe in it as a means 
of enfranchising the teaching profession 
and of giving teachers a more effective 
voice in the affairs of government.” —Amer- 
ican Education. 
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HE most useful public service is that of 
school teachers. That we as a public 
do not appreciate this is proven by the fact 
that we are underpaying them. In some 
quarters we have allowed our public funds to 
become of such low estate that teachers have 
gone for months without any pay at all. 
There is not a private business or institu- 
tion of any sort that does not regard the 
meeting of its pay roll as its first obligation. 
Most of the best teachers are being forced 
out of the schools through our failure to 
meet the economic inducements of other 
trades and professions. Recruits of the 
teaching profession are becoming alarm- 
ingly few. 

It is well enough for us to talk of new 
and improved methods and reforms in our 
educational system, but the whole system, 
as in other institutions, is dependent upon 





the brains and personalities of those who 
comprise their human organizations. Our 
first duty to our educational system is to 
keep what we now have—keep it by retain- 
ing the brains and personality of those who 
now comprise it, and by raising their pay. 
And by this we will be recruiting more 
brains and personalities to enter the profes- 
sion for future service, and a better system. 

It may sound paradoxical, but the pay of 
teachers is one service in which we can af- 


ford extravagance. The more the pay the. 


more brains will be retained and recruited 
into the profession. The more pay, the 
more the teacher can afford upon his or her 
training as a teacher. Let us make educa- 
tion our national extravagance! It is the 
one place where extravagance will be an 
investment. 

All reforms begin with education. The 
school teacher is the true, the basic re- 
former, and we can not overpay the school 
teacher, as a profession, as an institution! 
It requires some imagination to see the 
economic wisdom of investment in public 
education; for the returns are not imme- 
diate. They come with the maturity of the 
child, when it takes its place in full citizen- 
ship. But the returns are large, permanent 
and certain.—Indianapolis Times. 
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Pape I be mistaken as to the vast impor- 

tance of this matter of correct reason- 
ing? It is the method by which, from what 
we know, we decide what we will do. Thus 
there are but two things antecedent to our 
purposes of life; a knowledge of facts, and 
reasoning upon them. If, now, either our 
facts are misapprehended or our reasoning 
is fallacious, we can hardly hope to go right 
in life. But we live life only once. We 
cannot try it again. Of what utmost im- 
portance, then, is a right knowledge of facts 
and right reasoning upon them. 

I take it that it is not necessary to delay 
in urging the importance of teaching chil- 
dren to observe carefully. The whole 
course of school study teaches that. The 
spelling-book teaches it, by the difficulty of 
knowing how an English word is spelled, 
or what it means, by its mere sound. So 
geography teaches it, for it is mainly a mass 
of facts. So especially does an object- 
lesson on any subject teach this, for there 
is the thing before them, for them to ob- 
serve and then describe. The importance 
of teaching children and youth to observe 
closely and definitely is very generally ap- 
preciated both by teachers and the public. 
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But of not less importance to their after- 
lives is it, that on these facts they should 
reason correctly. How ready we are to 
jump at conclusions from a single fact. 
Even teachers are liable to this. <A slate is 
broken, and Sarah is seen picking up the 
pieces and trying to put them together; 
therefore Sarah broke the slate and must 
get a whipping. Now, Sarah may not have 
broken the slate, and if she did, it may not 
be certain that she deserves to be punished. 
It may have been unavoidable. 

What then are the tests of our conclu- 
sions by which we may judge of this relia- 
bility. 

In the first place, correct conclusions ex- 
plain and harmonize all the facts. All truth 
is consistent with itself, so that each truth 
is consistent with every other truth. So 
long as any given fact directly conflicts 
with your theory, it will not do to trust too 
much to it. False theories may explain 
some facts, but not all. How many scien- 
tific theories have been proposed that of- 
fered excellent explanations of many facts, 
and how many on that account believed 
them, never thinking that they ought to 
consider equally other facts just as impor- 
tant and wholly subversive of the theory. 
It will not do to take some facts and leave 
out others. All must be included. 

The effort of the lawyer in dealing with 
circumstantial evidence is of just this na- 
ture. His task is to show that his theory 
of the case is borne out by all the facts 
proved; and it is enough for the defense to 
show that there are certain facts in irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the theory of the prose- 
cution. Just so with you in your search for 
some mischievous scholar. When you are 
on the track of the right one, every fact 
points just the same way, and as a whole 
identifies the same person. The problem of 
the scientist is just the same. He is search- 
ing for a theory by which all the facts with 
which he deals may be harmonized and ex- 
plained. Many a scientific theory is ac- 
cepted, simply because it best explains all 
the facts connected with the subject. 

Then, there is another difference between 
true and false conclusions, to which I ask 
your attention, which is this, that, with in- 
correct theories, each new fact seems to 
demand some new complexity for the 
theory. Thus, in the conflict between the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican theories of the 
heavens, with the Ptolemaic each new fact 
or motion of the planets demanded a new 
motion to be supposed, which they called 
an epicycle, and so they were compelled to 
keep on, adding epicycle upon epicycle, 
until all seemed confusion. When, how- 


ever, the Copernican theory was proposed, 
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the complex motions, instead of demanding 
increased complexity in the theory, were 
seen to be the natural result of the theory. 
So in the matter of light, the theory of rays 
explained reflection very well, but it became’ 
complicated, when called to explain refrac- 
tion and polarity, while the vibratory theory 
of light equally well explains reflection, and 
with wonderful clearness accounts for re- 
fraction and polarity. You may have found 
the same thing when on search for the 
author of mischief. While you had it fixed 
on the wrong boy, every new fact found out 
about it, made it more difficult to explain, 
but when you fixed it on the right boy, 
every fact only made it more and more evi- 
dent that you were right. 

This leads me to still another peculiarity 
about correct conclusions, namely, that they 
seem to demand facts heretofore unnoticed. 
Thus the Copernican theory, when at first 
proposed, was met with the fact that, if it 
was true, Venus ought to show phases like 
the moon. But no such phases were seen. 
When, however, more powerful telescopes 
revealed the fact that Venus does show 
phases like the moon, you can readily see 
how strong a confirmation that was of the 
theory. So when Newton suggested the 
doctrine of attraction, it was evident that if 
that were true, all the planets would be 
more or less affected by their proximity to 
other planets in the heavens, and by and 
by the increasing power of the telescope re- 
vealed just such perturbations. Indeed, the 
very existence of the outermost planets was 
first revealed to astronomers by the diverg- 
ence of the next planet from its direct orbit, 
and, when observing the amount and direc- 
tion of that divergence, and then calculat- 
ing the size of the yet unseen body, they 
found it by turning their most powerful 
telescopes there, it was one of the strongest 
possible proofs of the correctness of the 
theory. First, the known facts demand the 
theory, and then the theory demands still 
other heretofore unobserved facts. 

And this brings me to recall your atten- 
tion to a point already made; to wit, we 
must include all the facts. It is not enough 
to explain some, we must explainall. Four- 
fifths of the skepticism of the world comes 
from just this method of leaving out of 
view some of the facts. If we leave out of 
view man’s moral and mental nature and 
history, and a good many other things, it is 
not hard to get up a theory of nature with- 
out a God; but include all the facts, and no 
theory will answer that does not admit an 
over-ruling deity. 

I pass on to the other test of the correct- 
ness of our conclusions, and the one to 
which scientific men have come as the most 
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certain test of all, namely, the power to 
predict the future. Why do we so fully be- 
lieve in the correctness of the astronomer’s 
theories? Because at the beginning of each 
year, we buy an almanac, and it tells us 
when the sun will rise each day, how many 
eclipses there will be, and how large, and 
whether they will be visible here or not. 
Weare now seeing a science grow up under 
our eyes. When some years ago the great 
United States Government proposed to ap- 
point a man to predict the weather, we 
thought it must have but little to do. We 
remembered how often, as children, we had 
been cheated by the weather prognostica- 
tions in the old almanacs, and supposed this 
would turn out the same way. But, by and 
by, we noticed that when the daily paper 
brought a “ probability” of rain, men took 
their umbrellas to the store. That was a 
testimony to its truth that could not be 
doubted. These men probably never said to 
themselves, “Prediction is a proof of 
truth,” but unconsciously they acted on that 
principle; and now when it is ascertained 
that more than fifty per cent. of these 
“ probabilities ” are completely verified, and 
another large percentage are in the main 
fulfilled, and that no more than ten or fif- 
.teen per cent. fail, we cannot doubt but 
that there is a science there. The mercan- 
tile interest, and especially the shipping 
community, understand its value. The man 
who is at the head of that weather bureau 
has surely justified his claims to his posi- 
tion. 

Few things seem to be more wonderful 
than the exactness with which astronomical 
predictions are fulfilled. A few years ago 
a friend and myself went down to Louis- 
ville, Ky., to witness the total eclipse of the 
sun. On the bluffs below New Albany, Indi- 
ana, we found a company with instruments 
for taking observations. Among others 
there was Prof. Campbell, of Wabash Col- 
lege, who had set his watch to Washington 
City time, and there, within a few minutes 
of the time predicted for the first contact 
of the shadow, the straightening of the line 
of the sun’s disc was perceptible. When the 
time for the total obscuration had nearly 
arrived, as we looked up a valley towards 
the northwest, we could see the dark 
shadow sweeping towards us, and just at 
the promised moment the sun’s light was 
lost to our view, and there in the heavens— 
shadow, corona, red protuberances, and all 
—was the sight we had come to see. How 
marvelous that, with such accuracy, men 
could predict the precise places of two such 
immense moving bodies as the sun and 
moon! Is it any wonder, then, that we 
have confidence in the astronomical the- 
ories which receive such verification? 
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As I have already alluded to the relations 
of science and religion, I may here refer to 
it again. It is said that Christians do not 
prove Christianity as science proves its 
truth. But the Bible is built up exactly as 
an inductive science is built. It first offers 
its facts without any theory in the historical 
books, and after that offers its theories in 
the doctrinal and devotional, and then tests 
itself by its predictions. It is surely most 
illogical for any one to assert the truth of 
science, because it can predict the future, 
and yet deny that the fulfillment of its pro- 
phecies proves the Bible true. Every test 
of scientific inductions justifies our faith in 
the teachings of Scripture. 

I pass from this region of science to your 
every-day life in the school-room, for I 
wish to show you that these highest efforts 
of the human mind are identical in kind 
with those of the humblest thinkers. You 
are studying the character of scholars; you 
make up your mind from all the actions 
which you have seen in them; and then 
when circumstances call them out, you 
judge that they will act thus and so, and 
you are satisfied with the correctness of 
your conclusions, when you find them ful- 
filling your expectations. Just so will they 
judge of you. Your every act goes in to 
help them make up their minds. If you try 
to impose your ignorance on them for wis- 
dom, they will agree to put you to the test, 
and will see through the old dodge of your 
asking them all to take that hard question 
for to-morrow; and when they get out of 
your sight they will laugh and say, “I told 
you the teacher couldn’t answer that ques- 
tion.” Of precisely the same character is 
the exultation of the scientist, when, in his 
laboratory, he imagines that the effect of 
mixing certain compounds will be thus or 
so, and finds his expectations justified by 
the result. 

The rules and tests of reasoning are not 
a set of artificial methods invented to help 
the mind to think. They are rather its nat- 
ural, or, I should say, its instinctive habits 
of thinking. Just so a man’s instincts some- 
times control him. When he falls into the 
water, he does not stop and bethink himself 
that the right thing for a man to do is to 
try to swim by striking out with his hands 
and feet; but, before he knows, he is trying 
to swim “ for dear life.” So these are the 
instincts of our mental habits. Men have 
not invented the laws of numbers. They 


count by nature, but it is a great help to 
have the rules. So here, in reasoning, it is 
a great help to have the rules by which we 
may be guided. 

And now, fellow teachers, we have gath- 
ered together here for this very process. We 
bring the various facts of our several ex- 
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periences together to draw from them our 
methods of instruction. It can not but be 
of the utmost value thus to compare views, 
and so correct mistakes and rectify errors. 
And this is one great benefit of this and 
similar organizations, such as teachers’ in- 
stitutes. Here you may get new sugges- 
tions, facts and plans, which you can take 
back to that wonderful mental laboratory 
you have in your school-room and experi- 
ment upon. You will then be able to prove 
that which is good, and will learn relent- 
lessly to throw away that which is unsound. 

I congratulate you upon these opportuni- 
ties for mutual improvement and upon the 
range of subjects here to be discussed. I 
trust that we shall all enter into this meet- 
ing resolved to contribute our share to- 
ward the general information of all. We 
are exhorted to renewed zeal, diligence and 
fidelity, by the greatness of the work we 
have in hand, the greatness and solemnity 
of the influences which we wield, in the 
young people we are educating, and by the 
greatness, solemnity and sublimity .of the 
field of labor in which we operate, as we 
mould the sentiments of coming genera- 
tions while they pass under our care. 
Happy shall we be, if we worthily labor in 
such a work, a work which has filled the 
hands, and occupied the talents, and re- 
ceived the most earnest attention and effort, 
of some of the best men with whom God 
has blessed the earth. 


=— 


FOUR GOOD DAYS IN BOSTON. 








HO has not heard of the Boston Peace 
Jubilee, with its chorus of twenty 
thousand singers, its mammoth orchestra, its 
Coliseum, which for extent rivals that of old 
Rome, its anvils that clanged to the beat of 
red-shirted firemen, its cannons discharged by 
electricity, its big drum so soon hung out of 
the way, its bigger organ that grew in favor to 
the last—and, above all, of its Gilmore, the 
moving spirit of the whole grand enterprise. 
Everybody with a turn for figures must know 
that the building is 550 feet long, 350 feet wide 
and go feet high; will seat 70,000 people; and 
that the Jubilee fairly filled out its colossal 
proportions. Those who would know more, 
are referred to the leading newspapers issued 
during the Jubilee era. In conception of plan 
it was grand, and in carrying out to results 
the purposes of its projectors is has been a 
proud triumph. But the atmosphere of the 
great building no longer pulsates in music. 
Osgood & Co’s. racy little paper Jubilee Days 
has suspended publication with the sixteenth 
issue; and this musical festival, international 
in fact as well as name, has passed into his- 
tory as the largest and most successful yet 
organized in any country. Herr Saro, leader 
of the Prussian Band, says they could not get 
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up such a grand affair in Germany—not in a 
dozen years. The leaders of the foreign bands 
have all been astonished at the extent and per- 
fection of arrangements here, and they go 
home with the idea that Boston, and not New 
York, is our great city. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have visited the Coliseum since the first 
choral was sung there, with tickets at opera 
box prices. These visits will long be remem- 
bered as an event in the lives of those so for- 
tunate as to have heard the chorus, Madame 
Leutner, Strauss, and the foreign bands. 
_ The influence of this enterprise upon the 
musical taste of New England, and therefore 
upon that of the country at large, cannot but 
be good; and this series of concerts has also 
shown that, boast of them as we may, we 
have no bands but must occupy the back seats 
when Godfrey, or Saro, or Paulus, takes the 
baton. The well-known Marine Band was 
here and took part in one of the concerts. 
Their leader wisely remained for several days 
after his band had gone home, and it is 
thought that soon there will be new practice in 
their Washington quarters. 

Leaving Lancaster Tuesday morning, July 
2d, 1872, in company with Mr. J. B. Kevinski 


‘and Harry Herr, of Barr & Co., choice travel 


companions, fast trains landed us in New 
York within five and a half hours, affording 
time to look around and attend to some mat- 
ters of business before taking the five o’clock 
boat of the Fall River line. For those who 
have never made this trip up East River and ° 
through the Sound, on a calm evening of sum- 
mer—smooth waters below, balmy airs around, . 
and far away the gorgeous sunset sky that 
fades off, through witching twilight, into the 
sublimer glory of the golden stars—for such 
there is rare enjoyment within easy reach; and 
we heartily commend the trip to Boston, by 
this route, to those wishing to attend the meet- 
ing of the National Teachers’ Association, 
which will convene in our American Athens, 
August 6th, for a three days’ session. But we 
cannot promise them our own good fortune— 
in having a prospective President and his con- 
fidential advisers “in the same boat.” 

All are alike bound for the Coliseum—they 
to be the show lions, we the modest lookers-on. 
Mr. Tilton interests us more than Mr. Greeley. 
As he plays with a little girl and is “ himself ” 
among old friends, a small party of ladies and 
gentlemen, all reserve seems thrown off, and 
he is the man whom those who know him only 
through what he has written would be glad 
to recognize. Were we an artist, and the be- 
loved disciple our subject, we should care to 
go no farther than his head, nobly set on broad 
shoulders, and his face of rare mould, modi- 
fying slightly both nose and mouth, but leav- 
ing and eye and brow without a hint of change 
—this royally-gifted, much flattered, much be- 
lied, and withal, we fear, somewhat self-con- 
ceited Theodore Tilton. 

We reach Fall River about 6 a. m., and take 
the Old Colony railroad, a distance of forty- 
nine miles, to Boston. This road passes by 
the Quincy granite quarries, and from it a 
branch road goes off to Plymouth. After 
breakfast at the Parker House, where we are 
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so fortunate as finally to engage quarters, re- 
served seats are secured for the three o’clock 
concert, and we sally forth, meanwhile, to 
“do” a part of the town—then take the cars 
for Bunker Hill Monument. Descending from 
this pleasant up-stairs excursion, the junior 
member of our trio, weary with the effort, de- 
clares the monument a “ sell,” and thinks his 
children will never get up there until they can 
walk up! 

At 2 p. m. we have our seats in the parquet, 
and the programme shows a fine entertain- 
ment ahead. Sofas for the presidential party 
occupy the place of honor, and the arrival of 
Mr. Greeley is the signal for prolonged cheer- 
ing from the host of perhaps fifty thousand or 
more people now occupying the chorus section, 
parquet and balconies. The benevolent face of 
the good old farmer-editor never before 
beamed on such a vast assemblage beneath a 
single roof—four and a half acres of human 
heads! 

“Hail to the Chief” is played, after which 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, by the 
orchestra, followed by the Star Spangled 
Banner. Then the splendid band of the Kaiser- 
Franz Grenadier Regiment. Madame Pesch- 
ka-Leutner sings a waltz, and, of course, has 
to answer an encore. The Irish band plays 
“Gems of Ireland,” and in answer to further 
calls, follows with other Irish melodies as it 
would seem only skilled musicians of Ireland 
can play them. Strauss leads like a lunatic in 
two of his own waltzes—he doesn’t play those 
of other composers—violin in left hand and 
bow in the right, the latter now a baton and 
again at lively work on the strings. Then the 
French band, apparently most popular of all, 
which, in response to an encore, plays Hail 
Columbia and the Marseillaise. They know 
France has the most stirring national air in 
all the world, and to hear them play it, is, 
doubtless, to hear it at its best. 

After recess, Tourjée takes the platform, 
and both chorus and audience rise to the old 
hymn, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 
which appears in full upon the programme of 
the day. Organ, orchestra, and every voice 
that can be tempted to aid in swelling the 
chorus—all follow the time of the leader’s 
baton, and “Coronation” swells out with a 
fullness and grandeur that we had _ never 
hoped to hear this side the Throne. Silence 
follows—the truest applause. 

After another lady vocalist comes the Anvil 
Chorus, which we wish to hear, with all its 
noisy accompaniments, at least for once. 
(The English band played it next day and 
more to our liking.) Then the Prussian band; 
and, finally Godfrey’s Englishmen in the Sil- 
ver Trumpets, Mabel Waltzes and the national 
airs, closing with God Save the Queen, which, 
matchless as is their performance, the Prus- 
sians can play almost as well. 

On the following day, the Fourth of July, 
we attended three of the four concerts given. 
At the first of these, in the afternoon, there 
came on a violent storm, which broke upon 
the city almost in a hurricane. The doors 


were not closed quickly enough, and a cloud 
of dust was driven into the back part of the 
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building. Some lights in one of the rear 
rooms showing brightly in the deepening 
gloom that had settled over everything, gave 
the appearance of fire, and the dust, repre- 
senting smoke, aided the deception. At once 
the cry of fire was raised, and there was a 
stampede for the doors, both in the balconies 
and on the main floor. 
When the excitement was at its height, 
Godfrey, whose band was then on the stage, 
by a happy thought stopped upon the selec- 
tion from Zampa which they were playing, and 
at the word his fifty men blew out with a 
tremendous blast upon the old Star Spangled 
Banner! It was a grand moment, worth more 
than a trip to Boston to feel the thrill of its 
glorious excitement! We stood on the back 
of a bench, leaning against a pillar on the 
south balcony, from which the whole house 
was in plain view. Everybody was on his feet. 
The group of crimson and gold uniforms of 
the band of the Guards the central figure in 
the great crowd; the sound of the rain as it 
falls in torrents overhead, filling the great 
Coliseum; people rushing away frantic to es- 
cape the fancied danger; and amid all these 
noises the notes of our favorite national air 
swelling out strong, clear and thrilling, to 
check the wild stampede. They couldn’t run 
when they heard that air of victory, and the 
panic changed to cheers—such cheers! There 
are moments supreme in our lives—the old 
thrill comes back and the eye swims to recall 
them—and of such surely this was one whose 
memory can never be lost. It casts another 
wreath of amaranth upon the flag we love! 
It would be useless to reproduce here the 
programmes of the day. Suffice it to say that 
everybody seemed to enjoy what was heard 
and seen. The popularity of the English band 
did not wane to the last, and the people, loath 
to let them go, cheered and applauded, until, 
encore after encore responded to, they made 
their final farewell in “Days of Auld Lang 
Syne.” 
Madame Leutner sang, and the French, Ger- 
mand and Irish bands played, what we were 
content to think their best; Strauss led like a 
dancing dervish, and Gilmore put his orches- 
tra over the course; there was a solo on the 
grand organ, an instrument of tremendous 
power, the bellows worked by steam, which 
fills the vast building as our organs at home a 
small church; and such enthusiasm all the 
while as one would hardly have looked for in 
a Boston audience. In the last two entertain- 
ments the Coliseum was ablaze with gas-lights, 
the interior and exterior views of the build- 
oe being much finer by night than during the 
ay. 
The French know all about the Marseillaise, 
and not a few other things. They say that this 
was Rossini’s favorite band, and that he used 
frequently to lead it in his own compositions. 
The Prussians play more classical music— 
which is true also of the English—and are 
voted artists, every man of them, but in their 
music there is less of that crisp quality of tone 
which takes the ear, and there are fewer tell- 
ing effects than in that of their late antagon- 
ists, the Frenchmen. Herr Saro, their leader, 
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wears a half-dozen decorations. The Irish 
band, while playing other things well, excels 
in the finish and expression which they give to 
the rollicking airs or the sad, sweet melodies 
of their native isle. In this quartette of bands, 
each said to be the best its country can pro- 
duce, to omit any one of them would have 
been a blunder, and critics seem undecided to 
which the palm should be awarded. Each 
seems to have its specialty, and each is pro- 
nounced worthy the continued ovation with 
which it has been greeted from day to day 
since its arrival here. 

Would the reader know something of how 
they “ring the bells, and fire the guns, and 
fling the starry banner out” on our national 
holiday, in these higher latitudes? Well, Bos- 
ton seems the only place on the continent 
where they know how to celebrate the Fourth 
of July! The city fathers yearly make liberal 
appropriations for the entertainment of the 
public, expending money wisely and gener- 
ously. To the young especially the day is 
made one of such enjoyment that both boys 
and girls look back to the last and forward to 
the next anniversary with equal pleasure. 
“The Fourth” becomes to them, next after 
Christmas, the brightest day in the calendar. 
As they grow older the significance of these 
celebrations grows more and more upon them, 
and in their turn they are willing, if need be, 
to risk death, as their fathers have done, to 
perpetuate the blessings of that freedom whose 
declaration Independence Day commemorates. 

Boston .is essentially a school-master. In 
the work of education in all its departments 
she leads the van. Her place is, by right, at 
the head of the column, and that place she is 
likely to retain. In the interest of education 
everything is laid under contribution. Her 
people believe that patriotism is a branch of 
culture as essential as mental arithmetic, and 
educate accordingly, making our natal day 
teach yearly the lesson that can never be 
conned too thoroughly or learned too well. 
On Thursday, as we pass by Tremont Temple, 
about 9 a. m., not wishing to go to the Colli- 
seum until afternoon, out attention is attracted 
by the little folks hurrying in through its 
broad doorway. We apply for a ticket. 
“Can’t sell any, sir—free to-day—the Bell 
Ringers.” “Why is it free?” we ask. “Oh, 
it’s for the schools—the City foots the 
bill.” Something new this—we must know 
more about it—accordingly we inquire for 
nearest office of the committee. “Are you a 
teacher, sir?” asks the doorkeeper. “ Yes, 
from Pennsylvania.” “Pass in, please—you 
need no ticket.” And we pass in to find such 
an entertainment in progress as the same 
troupe of bell ringers has given in Lancaster 
before a fashionable audience. The little folks 
fill the seats both on the main floor and in the 
galleries, applauding and shouting their delight 
as the performance goes on. 

The programmes are headed “City of Bos- 
ton,” the foster-parent to whose kind fore- 
thought all are indebted for the pleasure of 
the hour. The principal halls in the city have 
all been engaged by the authorities, and ar- 
rangements made for such a variety of enter- 
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tainments as cannot fail to please the young 
lads and misses. Twenty-eight different en- 
tertainments are to be given, and forty thou- 
sand free tickets have been issued! Every at- 
tention is paid to the children at the different 
places. Ice water is served judiciously and 
ushers look after the wants of their youthful 
visitors. The city fathers are surely not in 
fault if the school children of Boston do not 
have a happy day of it. Is it any wonder that 
Boston boys grown to manbood, feel more 
than ordinary love for, and pride in, the city 
of their birth? 

From the Temple we cross to the Common, 
knowing it to be a center of attraction. Here 
the decorations are numerous and appropriate 
in character. Oriflame banners and the Amer- 
ican flag float everywhere, with here and there 
the flags of foreign nations. The public dec- 
orations on the streets, in the Common and in 
the various halls, are all by a single firm, in 
contract with the city, and are a distinctive 
feature of the day. 

The Common, which is one square deep by 
four or five squares front, is alive in all direc- 
tions, and much that is novel delays the sight- 
seer. Here a Scotch Highlander pumps his 
bagpipes, and a Scotch lad and lassie step out 
from the crowd around him, and havea dance 
to the familiar tunes of home learned beyond 
the blue water. Italians and vagabond Amer- 
icans appear in force with their organs. Ger- 
mans, too, with musical instruments odd in 
shape and construction as in sound. Weigh- 
ing, lifting and striking: machines, galvanic 
batteries, wandering phrenologists, booths for 
the sale of lemonade, etc., dealers in fans and 
umbrellas, Chinese crackers, and other legiti- 
mate Fourth of July stock, abound on every 
hand. And the people congregate here in such 
numbers as to make the proportion of buyers 
and sellers seem proper. Here and there are 
sheds where ice water is dealt out liberally to 
the thirsty populace, and massive blocks of ice, 
clear as crystal, give an appearance of refresh- 
ing coolness this warm summer-day. Within 
the railings there are scattered everywhere 
over the grass, in the grateful shade, young 
men in groups enjoying their holiday, boys 
and girls, swains and their sweethearts, and 
not a few who were swains and sweethearts 
long ago. 

The Horticultural Gardens, just beyond the 
Common, one of the most handsomely laid 
out and most attractive public squares in the 
country, also present a scene of lively interest. 

The city authorities of Boston spend the 
people’s money we have no doubt, for the good 
of the people, but they include in that “ good ” 
their pleasure as well. The official programme 
for the observance of the day appears in all 
the papers, and occupies an ordinary half- 
column of nonpareil type. The ferries are all 
run free, military drills and rowing regattas 
are had in competition for prizes offered by 
the city; a band of a hundred pieces is em- 
ployed for the day, pro bono publico; and the 
great organ at Music Hall plays free this 
morning. Of course, all manufacturing estab- 
lishments, wholesale houses, and places of or- 
dinary retail business, are closed. There is 
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no disorder observed anywhere, not a drunken 
man to be seen, whiskey being an article not 
on sale at every corner. And it may be added 
here, as a matter of general interest, that, dur- 
ing the seventeen days of this Jubilee, there 
was not a single arrest by its police for mis- 
demeanor, impropriety, or drunkenness. . An- 
other Coliseum wonder! 

At II a. m. we go down to Music Hall, 
which is decorated in very fine taste, to hear 
the grand organ and the annual oration by 
Chas. Francis Adams, jr. The annual ora- 
tion is a feature of the day in Boston, and it 
is regarded as a marked tribute of merit to 
be upon this roll of honor. The first of this 
long line of orators, Master James Lovell, 
Principal of the Latin School, addressed the 
people of Boston from the pulpit of Old 
South church in 1772, just one hundred years 
ago, and as each year has added its man, the 
long list of a hundred since that day embraces 
many a name of which Boston and the nation 
at large does well to be proud. Mr. Adams’ 
name will stand at the head of the second 
muster-roll of a hundred. His address, though 
not eloquent, is terse, forcible, and compre- 
hensive, and quite out of the track of similar 
productions. Education—if need be, compul- 
sory—and co-operative industry wisely di- 
rected, “that shall cause the workman at his 
bench to feel that he has a property in his 
tools and in the workshop, the home of his 
labor ”—these, ably presented, are the leading 
practical points in the address for 1872. 
“Blood tells”—and while he of the “fourth 
generation” is upon the platform before us— 
old Josiah Quincy, of Harvard, seated at his 
right—his father of the “third generation” is 
speaking for the day at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. Do the first Adams and the second, 
wherever they may be, recall old memories 
with grateful joy that they too were chosen to 
be builders here, “building better than they 
knew?” 

At I p. m., we take a car for the second 
concert, and do not leave the Coliseum until 
near midnight, as it rains during most of the 
afternoon and evening. The grand display of 
fireworks on the Common, promised for the 
evening, is “postponed on account of the 
weather,” but comes off next evening accord- 
ing to programme. Of this we hear glowing 
descriptions, though we did not see it. It is 
estimated that there were over a hundred 
thousand people on the Common and neigh- 
boring streets. 

But, missing this display, we have in its 
stead what is better, namely, an hour in Park 
Street Church, and Mr. Murray in his pulpit. 
Leaving the hotel near dusk, we find Tremont 
street crowded, all going one way. As we 
near Park Street Church, whose windows look 
down into the old graveyard on one side and 
into the Common on the other, we find it 
lighted up for evening service, and think we 
must see this well-known church and _ its 
equally well-known pastor, Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, whose work upon the Adirondacks, 
two summers ago, took the reading public by 
surprise, and whose sermons, since published 
by Jas. R. Osgood & Co., under the title of 
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“Park Street Pulpit,” have been widely cir- 
culated. The service is one preparatory to the 
administration of the Communion on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and the church is well filled, 
even though the windows on the west side 
must be closed to deaden the sounds of Fourth 
of July celebration without. Our purpose is 
to see the man and hear him read a chapter, 
meaning then to go into the Common; but one 
can afford to miss even Boston fireworks for 
such a chapter quietly read and commented 
upon, such a sermon, such a prayer. 

We have been seated but a few moments 
when there enters and passes quietly down the 
aisle a tall man, finely proportioned, his head 
large, with features strongly marked; heavy 
mustache, and heavy growth of dark hair; 
wearing a black alpaca sack coat, white panta- 
loons and black neck-tie. He is the business 
man all over; and, struck by his appearance, 
we look after him, undecided whether he be 
pastor or layman. He stops at a pew near 
the front to speak to some one—we think 
“He'll sit down there.” But in a moment he 
passes on and begins to ascend the steps of the 
pulpit. It hardly needs an affirmative reply 
from a gentleman sitting near to assure us 
that he is Mr. Murray. He looks throughout 
the strong man he is. A hymn is sung, and 
then follows the reading. It is part of the 
touching story of the Crucifixion, read so 
quietly, so tenderly—if the word be permitted 
—the comments of the manly reader who sel- 
dom lifts his eyes from the page, quiet almost 
as the flight of the arrow yet as true in their 
aim. We have heard Mr. Beecher several 
times in his own church and have thought that 
he reads the Bible better than almost any 
other, because he pins things as he goes, his 
glowing thought supplying what that of the 
hearer might not. But the impression left by 
Mr. Murray’s reading is, if anything, more 
forcible than that left by Mr. Beecher’s. After 
the chapter a prayer, and then the tall man 
comes out beside his plain pulpit and talks for 
half an hour with his people. His eyes are 
frequently upon the floor, his voice seldom 
rises above the conversational tone and is 
never loud, and most of the time, as he leans 
upon the end of his desk, in an attitude of 
deep reflection, the impression is that of one 
unconsciously speaking his thoughts aloud. 
His theme is the Atonement; he dwells also 
upon the power of Christian influence, the 
growth of Christian character, the exultant 
feeling of gratitude with which a Christian 
should approach the Holy Supper, a gladly 
welcomed guest. His tribute to human love, 
rising from that to God’s love all-embracing, 
is very quiet but most eloquent; one thinks 
only of the theme and not of the speaker. 
Another hymn, and then the benediction. We 
had forgotten the fire-works on the Common, 
but that sermon, and him who preached, may 
we never forget. 

The newspapers of the city on the 3d and 
4th insts., devoted much of their space to ac- 
counts of the closing exercises of the different 
High and Grammar Schools, with the names 
of the graduates, three hundred in number 
from the High Schools, and one thousand 
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from the Grammar Schools, to all of whom 
diplomas were ordered. A grand floral festi- 
val was given the graduates at Music Hall, 
July 3d. The hall and balconies were beauti- 
fully decorated, which decorations remained 
for the annual oration next day. At one side 
of the organ were hundreds of bouquets, these 
so arranged in mass to represent pyramids of 
flowers. After addresses by gentlemen promi- 
nent for their interest in the schools, the Ger- 
mania orchestra struck up a grand march, and 
the graduates, forming in line according to 
grade of school, passed across the stage, some 
thirteen hundred in number, each receiving 
from the hands of Mayor Gaston a beautiful 
bouquet. Some other appropriate exercises 
followed, and music ended the programme of 
the day. During our stay we visited the office 
of Supt. John T. Philbrick, for some years at 
the head of the School Department. The city 
pays him a salary of $5,000, and furnishes a 
carriage for his convenience. The princi- 
pals of Grammar Schools are paid $3,000; 
special teachers are employed, the best of their 
class, at high salaries, in music, drawing, etc.; 
and the lowest salary, we are told, paid to any 
lady assistant, is $600. Good pay, but they de- 
mand good work for their money. 

Dio Lewis has opened a Turkish bath at his 
residence, No. 17 Beacon street, the finest 
equipped establishment we have yet seen. The 
arrangements are such as do credit to the 
reputation of the doctor, who never does 
things by halves. There are here four con- 
necting rooms heated by steam pipes, the tem- 
perature ranging from 130 degrees to 160 de- 
grees at this season of the year. In colder 
weather the range of heat is greater, the tem- 
perature being 200 degrees in the hottest 
chamber. The shampooing department is bet- 
ter than that at similar establishments, either 
in Philadelphia or New York. This is one of 
the specialties of the bath, and the treatment 
afterward is doubtless near what it ought to 
be. Dr. Lewis is in Europe—sailed some 
weeks ago—his design being mainly to see the 
various Turkish baths on the Continent, and to 
learn what can be done to improve his baths in 
Boston. They are now the best in the coun- 
try; he means to make them the best in the 
world. We go in on a hot day—have a bath 
fit for a king—and come out, as Bayard Tay- 
lor says, “ with wings at the ankles.” To edu- 
cational men who will be in attendance at the 
National Association soon to convene in Bos- 
ton, we heartily commend a visit to Beacon 
street. The bath will cost $1.50, and will re- 
quire about an hour and a half; but both time 
and money will be well spent. 

We have a chat also with Dr. Windship, 
noted for his heavy lifting, whom we saw ten 
years ago at Roxbury. He said then that he 
meant to lift 3,000 pounds before he should 
reach the highest notch in his ascending scale. 
He says now that his highest lift yet made has 
been 2,600, and that he shall not go beyond it, 
as his physical condition was no better at that 
weight than at 2,000 pounds, which he has de- 
termined, for the future, to regard as his 
maximum, His gymnasium is well equipped, 
and himself a fine fellow, thirty-eight years 
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of age. [He died before reaching the age of 
forty years. Dio Lewis also has been dead 
these many years.—Ed.] 

—Just before taking the outside steamer for 
Philadelphia and home, we pick up a news- 
paper in the reading-room of the hotel, and in 
the telegraphic dispatches find that Lafayette 
has advanced our respected senior to the dig- 
nity of an LL.D. Good morning, Doctor 
Wickersham! We trust you will pardon the 
length of this letter, but, once fairly begun, 
it could hardly be ended. If it occupy space 
that should be given to more solid matter of 
educational interest, luckily the schools are 
closed and we have warm weather !—Editorial 
Correspondence of J. P. McCaskey in Penna, 
School Journal, August, 1872. 
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WHO WROTE THE DOXOLOGY? 


How many times have you heard the 

Doxology sung in your church? This 
song has been called the Universal Hymn. 
In our best moments all of us feel like giv- 
ing praise to God as the giver of every 
good and perfect gift. A boy may forget 
this at times, but even a boy has this feel- 
ing in his best moments. 

It might be of great interest to know 
where the Doxology came from and who 
wrote it, anyway. We ran across some in- 
teresting information about it not long 
since, and we give it to you below. 

The hymn was written by Thomas Ken, 
who was born in 1637 and died in 1711. 
He was a graduate from New College, Ox- 
ford. His step sister Anne, who was the 
wife of Isaac Walton, the gentle fisherman, 
a connection which brought Ken from his 
boyhood days under the influence of this 
gentle and devout man. 

Ken possessed, among other talents, a 
wonderfully clear, sweet voice, and the 
most characteristic reminiscence of his 
university life is the mention made by An- 
thony Wood, that in the musical gathering 
of his time, “ Thomas Ken, of New College, 
junior, would sometimes be among us and 
sing his part.” 

When he was 25 years old he was or- 
dained, and some years later he was made 
prebentary of the cathedral at Winchester 
and chaplain to the Bishop. It was during 
this time that he wrote the hymn which be- 
gins with “ Awake, my soul, and with the 
sun,” and closes with the Doxology. 

Of this man Macaulay, the great his- 
torian of England, says: “He approached 
as near as human infirmity permits to the 
ideal perfection of Christian virtue.” That 
is saying a good deal for a man, and yet it 
would take just such a man to write such a 
hymn of praise as the Doxology. 




















ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





‘T‘HIS creator in industries, promoter of 

international co-operation, builder of 
science, and friend of teachers, died at his 
home at Lenox, Mass., August 11, 1919, at 
the age of 84 years. The story of his 
career, so unlike that of ordinary men, has 
been told many times during the course of 
his great philanthropic work, which ex- 
tended over a period of more than twenty- 
five years. His magic touch turned iron 
ore into steel, and steel into bonds, and 
bonds into libraries and scientific institu- 
tions. He gave money away in huge sums 
but his supply seemed inexhaustible. It 
was a favorite saying of his that “ He that 
dies rich, dies disgraced.” He wanted to 
die poor but did not succeed in doing so. 
With the single exception of John D. 
Rockefeller, no other American has ever 
approached Carnegie in the munificence of 
his gifts. To the cause of education he 
gave in many ways. His Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching was endowed 
with $15,000,000, and his technological 
schools with $16,000,000. The Carnegie 
Institution received about $20,000,000, and 
many millions more were given to colleges 
and libraries. Many a small college has 
owed its advancement in recent years to 
Carnegie’s benevolence. To perpetuate his 
plan of aid to libraries and colleges, he es- 
tablished the Carnegie Corporation and en- 
dowed it with $25,000,000. For centuries 
to come, therefore, the opportunities of 
American boys and girls for self advance- 
ment will be increased by the wisdom and 
vision of this great lover of humanity.— 
American Education. 
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HAZEL CROSBY’S VIOLIN. 








Davip Crospy was the new assistant 
engineer at the big Lockwood Mills, and he 
had lately moved his little family to Groton, 
where he had rented a small house on 
Fountain street. Many of the workmen 
employed in the immense manufacturing 
plant—those from the West End—passed, 
morning and night, to and from their work, 
by the Crosby home. 

Hazel, Mr. Crosby’s fourteen-year-old 
daughter, was an invalid, and had been 
such ever since a bright summer day, five 
years before, when she had fallen from a 
tall cherry tree. She was at that time visit- 
ing her grandmother, who lived on a little 
farm in western New England. 

After the first few months of suffering, 
Hazel had been able to be lifted into a 
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wheel chair, and during warm weather she 
spent considerable time each day in the 
sunshine outside. 

The new house at Groton was sur- 
rounded by a wide veranda, and every 
morning, before Mr. Crosby went to his 
work, if the weather permitted, he wheeled 
Hazel into a shady corner, where she was 
able to amuse herself by reading, or with 
her violin, which she dearly loved to play. 

At first the physician thought that play- 
ing the violin might be injurious to his 
patient; but she was careful to practice a 
little at a time, and no ill effects seemed to 
result. 

“T don’t know what I’d do without you,” 
and Hazel would stroke the small instru- 
ment fondly. “We can talk to each other 
and amuse ourselves when mother is busy, 
can’t we?” 

In response to the gentle movement of 
the bow across the strings, it seemed to 
answer, “Yes,” to its little mistress’ in- 
quiry. 

One morning, in early July, shortly after 
the Crosbys had moved to Groton, while 
Hazel was lying in bed—the window of 
the room being open—she heard the tramp, 
tramp, of the mill hands coming up the 
street on the way to their work. Some of 
the men were swearing at each other as 
they walked heavily ane 

“I—I wonder if they do that—always!” 
thought Hazel, with an expression of pain 
- her face. “It—it’s awful—to swear 
so!’ 

The next morning Hazel was awake 
early and she heard the same thing again, 
only, as she thought, the oaths were not so 
frequent as they had been the morning 
before. 

“T’m glad it isn’t—quite so bad,” thought 
the little invalid, sorrowfully. “I don’t see 
why they—do it!” 

For a week Hazel had the same experi- 
ence. Every morning as the men went by, 
their dinner pails in their hands, they 
swore until they were out of hearing. 

“What makes them do it, papa—swear 
so?” asked Hazel, as her father came into 
the room t lift his “love bundle”—as he 
called her—into the wheel-chair. 

“Who, dear?” 

“The men, papa—those who go by on 
their way to the mill.” 

“T suppose they’ve got accustomed to it, 
Hazel, and don’t think, often, of what 
they’re doing. The poor fellows—they 
have a hard time of it, many of them. I 
suppose they get up in the morning all out 
of sorts, and tired; and I guess that’s partly 
the reason.” 
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“T wish we might, dear; but I fear it’s 
“But can’t we help them, papa—so they 
won't do it—swear so?” 

hardly possible,” and Mr. Crosby gave 
Hazel a tender kiss and then started down 
the steps on the way to his work. “ Good- 
bye, daughter!” 
“Good-bye, papsie!” And after that 
Hazel remained silent for a long while. 
“T wonder—perhaps it—might stop them 
for awhile,” said Hazel, at last, stroking the 
violin in her lap. 

“Will you do your part—to help?” 

The violin didn’t answer, but Hazel knew 
it would. 

That evening, after Mr. Crosby had eaten 
supper, Hazel gently called him to her 
room. 

“ Will—will you lift me into my chair— 
earlier to-morrow morning, papa, than you 
have done before?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, daughter,” 
and Mr. Crosby took the little white hand 
in his. “But why?” 

“My violin and I’ve got a—secret, a 
beautiful one, we think, papsie,’ myster- 
iously. “ And we want to see if it will do 
what we wish it to. You don’t care if I 
don’t tell you—now?” 

“No, darling,” and Mr. Crosby closed 
the window, for there seemed to be too 
much draft in the room. 

“We'll tell you in the morning. Now I 
want to be in my chair—early, before any 
of the men go to their work. And I want 
to be wheeled out on the veranda.” 

“T’ll see that you are, dear,” assented Mr. 
Crosby. “But I am very curious to know 
the secret—yours and the violin’s. I am 
almost envious of the little instrument, for 
you've told it something you haven’t told 
your father.” 

“But the violin’s a part of the secret! 
And you see that would have to know!” 
The next morning was warm and bright, 
and very early—before the men went by on 
their way to the mill—Hazel was up, and 
out on the veranda in her wheel-chair. 
“T must have my violin,” she said, smil- 
ing, after she had been snugly tucked about 
with her warm rug. “I couldn’t have the 
secret without—that!” 

“So I have been told,” remarked Mr. 
Crosby, with a pretense of jealousy in his 
voice. 

Hazel didn’t have long to wait before she 
heard in the distance, down at the foot of 
Fountain street, the monotonous tramp, 
tramp, of a group of men on the way to 
their work. 

“They’re coming,” she whispered to the 
violin. “Now we must be ready, you 
and I.” 
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She gently drew the bow across the 
strings to “try” it. And then she waited 
nervously. 

The tramp of the workmen drew nearer. 

“They're most here—now; I can see 
them!” 

And, as usual, they were uttering oaths 
as they talked—more so than usual. 

“Now,” and Hazel raised the violin into 
position. 

She began playing a soft, sweet air, but 
very distinct was every note. Presently 
one of the men heard it. 

“Listen!” he commanded. The men 
stopped. 

Sweetly Hazel played the old familiar 
tune. 

“T haven’t heard that since mother used 
to sing it,” said a tall, gruff man, turning 
to one of his companions. “I—I can see 
her now, by the old wooden sink in the 
kitchen,” and he brushed his rough hand 
furtively across his face. 

“S—s—h!” said another. 

The men waited until Hazel finished 
playing and then they slowly moved on. 
At the end of the block Jim Manley began 
whistling. The others walked on in silence 
—no more swearing that morning; the 
soft influence of the violin music for- 
bade it. 

As the straggling groups went by, one 
after another, Hazel continued to play; and 
the little violin partner never behaved 
better than it did that morning. It did its 
part in carrying out the “ secret.” 

Day after day, so long as the pleasant 
weather continued, Hazel and her violin 
were waiting on the wide veranda—some- 
times long before the men came by. But 
never once—since that first morning—had 
she heard an oath from a single workman 
on his way to the mill. 

Little by little they became acquainted— 
Hazel and the rough, but always good- 
natured fellows; and they came to miss her 
on wet and disagreeable days. 

One morning, Jim Manley hung back 
after the rest of the men had gone on, 
and came hesitatingly through the gate and 
up to the veranda steps. 

“That little violin of yours, Miss,” he 
said, touching his cap, “has just made us 
rough ones different kind of men from 
what we were. The days don’t seem so 
long—now; nor the work so hard—when 
we hear the music in the mornin’. It’s 
thankful we all are; an’ we—love the little 
Miss an’ her violin.” 

The man then touched his cap again, and 
hurried down the street. 

“You see you did it as much as I,” Hazel 
held the violin lovingly against her cheek, 
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for a moment, after their caller had gone. 
When she laid the little instrument down 
again in her lap, one edge of it was a 
trifle wet. “But we’ve had a splendid 
secret,” she whispered, gladly.—Zion’s 
Herald. 
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HANG PICTURES IN YOUR ROOM. 








OW cheerless many of our school- 
rooms are, in all parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, those know best who have visited 
them most widely. The point of this 
article tells even more for the school-room 
than for the “family-room” of home. 
When will teachers generally, and direc- 
tors, feel these things, and not only know 
but do? When everybody has grown 
wiser, no doubt. Meanwhile, let the good 
work go on, in school-room and at home, 
of hanging upon the walls, pictures beauti- 
ful ito look upon, it may be, “blessed to 
see.” 

A noted English writer, Leigh Hunt, 
thinks everybody ought to have a picture 
in the room—in all the rooms if possible, 
but especially in the sitting-room. It may 
serve to inspire the young with a love of 
the beautiful in art, and so contribute not 
only to the culture and refinement of home, 
but to the purest and most ennobling of 
earthly pleasures. With this view we 
direct attention to Leigh Hunt’s simple 
suggestion to put up a picture in your 
room. 

We have often noticed in the office of a 
lawyer one solitary picture, and that the 
portrait of some other eminent lawyer, 
generally some judge. This has always 
seemed to us a good thing. But it would 
be better to have two—the one, say of 
some judge, to remind the occupant of his 
professional calling, and then, some one 
other good picture to keep him mindful, 
and to show his client, that he is a man as 
well as a lawyer. 

It would be well for the young merchant 
to have in his counting-room the picture 
of some eminent man, say of Amos Law- 
rence—eminent not only for his grand suc- 
cess in business, but for his purity and 
honesty and philanthropy—so that a glance 
at the picture at any moment might check 
the first impulse to any wrong-doing, and 
to inspire him at all times with a pur- 
pose and fortitude to maintain a high 
tone of manliness and integrity. So would 
any minister find it good to have a picture 
of Luther or Wesley in his study, the one 
to inspire him with faith and heroism, the 
other to calm his spirit in times of trouble, 
and spread through the room the balmy air 
of an Indian summer, and diffuse through 
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the soul the peace of Heaven. And we are 
sure no mother in her household cares and 
sorrows could look upon one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas without being the better for it. 

We have pictures of some sort in all our 
rooms, but have in our sitting-room one 
above all others, which, in its influence 
upon us in times of anxiety and trouble, is 
like the presence and words of Jesus upon 
the troubled sea. When we look at this 
picture, we can understand what Hazlitt 
meant when he said that he had seen a 
pictured face so pure and beautiful that an 
unhandsome action would be impossible in 
its presence. 

We would recommend to our readers 
this suggestion of Hunt. No one can 
plead inability to put up a picture in the 
room. If you can’t afford a costly paint- 
ing, then get a good chromo; and if that be 
beyond your purse, why then get a good en- 
graving, which, though not up to the ori- 
ginal, contains no mean portion or shadow 
of it. Only have some good picture in 
your room which may quicken and inspire 
you in your aspirations for a purer and 
nobler life. 


There is a story of a broker who, when - 


he was going to cheat a customer, always 
drew a veil over the portait of his patron 
saint. Evidently in this case money got 
the better of the saint. And yet any one 
can see that the money-lender was better 
for the picture than he would have been 
without it. It left him faith in something; 
he was better for it, at least, in the in- 
tervals of temptation, kinder in his family 
or to his servant or his dog. There was a 
bit of heaven in his room, a sunbeam to 
shine in a corner of his heart, however he 
may have shut the window against it when 
heaven was not to look on—Lutheran 
Home Monthly. 
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HEALTH IN SCHOOL-ROOMS. 








| Ss LIEBREICH is regarded the first 
authority in England on the eyes. 
His study and his long experience have 
lately been applied to the question of how 
to make schools healthy. He says, “The 
light must be sufficiently strong and fall on 
the left side, and, as far as possible, from 
above. The children ought to sit straight, 
and not to have the book nearer to the eye 
(where the sight is normal) than ten inches 
at the least. Besides this, the book or 
paper ought to be raised twenty degrees 
for writing and about forty degres for 
reading. The proper light is most easily 
obtained if the class room is of an oblong 
shape, the windows being in one of the 
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long sides and the tables and desks ar- 
ranged parallel to the short walls, so that 
the light falls from the left side. The 
teacher’s desk ought to be placed near the 
short wall, toward which the pupils look. 

Light coming from the right is not so 
good as that from the left, because the 
shadow of the hand falls upon that part of 
the paper at which we are looking. Light 
from behind is still worse, because the head 
and upper part of the body throw a shadow 
on the book. Light from the front which 
falls on the face is the worst of all, because 
it is most hurtful to the eyes, and it obliges 
the scholars to turn their heads to avoid the 
shadow on the book if it is held straight 
before them, and in writing, they bend 
their heads as low as possible, in order to 
shade their eyes. This method of lighting 
a school-room is very injurious to the eye, 
because, firstly, the retina becomes fatigued 
by the full glare upon it, and the diffused 
light renders the comparatively dark im- 
ages of the printing and writing more diffi- 
cult to be perceived; secondly, the disturb- 
ing influence of the light forces the 
scholars to take such a position as induces 
short-sightedness, differences in the sight 
of the two eyes, and certain weaknesses of 
the muscles of the eye. School-rooms 
ought never to be lit by naked gas jets, 
which give an unsteady, bad light. Glass 
cylinders make the flame brighter and 
steadier. Reflectors improve it still more— 
and they might be made to perform the 
office of ventilators, carry off the bad 
products of gas-burning, and improve the 
general ventilation of the room. Ground- 
glass globes, which are useful for the ordi- 
nary lighting up of a room, as they diffuse 
the light more equally throughout all parts, 
sometimes give a light too indistinct for 
work or study—and if they are opposite 
the eye are sometimes injurious. 

The next subject for reform is that of 
the desk and seats, for the injurious effects 
which the crooked and stooping position of 
children in schools has upon their health 
have excited much attention among physi- 
cians, and there is quite a medical litera- 
ture on the subject. The main faults in 
school furniture are, first, want of backs 
or unsuitable backs; second, too great a 
distance between the seat and the desk; 
third, disproportion (generally in too great 
a difference between the height of the seat 
and that of the desk) ; fourth, wrong form 
and slope of the desk. Each and all of 
these causes tend to produce and, where 
they already exist, to aggravate the evils 
which are almost the chronic accompani- 
ments of school days. Chiefest of these is 


that distressing disease, curvature of the 
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spine, and this, like near-sightedness, is 
largely due to bad school arrangements, 
The remedies are to have backs straight, 
about three inches broad, and fixed to a 
proper height, close above the hips, so as to 
support the loins sufficiently to make it 
easy and comfortable for even the most 
delicate children to sit perfectly upright. 
The seat ought to be broad enough to sup- 
port almost the whole length of the thigh, 
and the height of the seat such as to allow 
the sole of the foot in its natural position 
to rest on a footboard. The edge of the 
desk must be perpendicularly above that of 
the seat, and just high enough to allow the 
elbows to rest on it without displacing the 
shoulder. The desk should be so arranged 
that the object placed on it is always below 
the eye, for then only are the muscles of 
both eyes to be used freely without fatigue. 


— on 
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RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 





POOR FIGURE CUT BY U. S. STUDENTS, 


OF all the candidates for Scholarships 

throughout the Union during the last 
thirteen years, now numbering more than 
two thousand, about one half failed to pass 
the qualifying examination, which is equiva- 
lent to what at Oxford is called “ Respon- 
sions,” the lowest standard on which a man 
is allowed to remain at the University. It 
is a singular fact that these failures have 
occurred almost as frequently in the older 
Eastern States. The examination is con- 
sidered quite elementary according to Ox- 
ford standards, and is usually passed by 
boys of seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen 
from the grammar, high, and great public 
schools. Those who take it in America are 
of the students who come to them. Local 
feeling, dependence on popular support, 
competition for students between institu- 
tions, and other influences make it difficult 
in many instances, but not, of course, in the 
greater universities, to insist upon an ade- 
quate entrance standard. While, there- 
fore, our experience in this particular must 
modify the policy of the Trust in ways to 
which reference will be made later, it has 
obviously far deeper significance for those 
engaged in higher education in America 
itself. 

It has been suggested as an explanation 
of the failures referred to that students of 
sophomore, or, as is more commonly the 
case, graduate standing, are too far away 
from their secondary-school work to do 
justice to an examination based upon it. 
But it is difficult to imagine any such stu- 
dent who has the examination papers of 
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previous years to guide him, the prospect 
of one of the largest scholarships in the 
world before him, and plenty of time to 
prepare, could fail to meet the small de- 
mand made upon him if he had originally 
been well grounded. There may be more 
required to have at least sophomore stand- 
ing at some recognized degree-granting 
university or college. They are more fre- 
quently graduates. In one state having an 
exceptionally large and varied university 


_ organization and numerous student body, 


out of nineteen candidates who presented 
themselves in two years, only two succeeded 
in passing the examination. 

Such a proportion of failures appears to 
indicate, either that there is something radi- 
cally defective in the elementary training 
of. the secondary schools from which the 
candidates come, or that the Scholarships 
do not appeal to American students who 
have been well trained. In the earlier years 
of our work, these numerous failures were 
attributed to the demand made in the ex- 
aminations for a certain amount of Greek, 
a study widely neglected in parts of Amer- 
ica. But when the concession was made 
several years ago that Greek might be 
taken subsequent to election, the average of 
failures continued about the same and oc- 
curred in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
as well as in Latin. The almost irresistible 
inference is that there must be some lack 
of thoroughness in the training given in 
America. 

I have recently discussed this matter 
pretty exhaustively with presidents and 
faculties in more than thirty states, and the 
prevailing opinion is that this inference is 
correct. They find that their own higher 
work is seriously handicapped by the in- 
adequate preparation of a large proportion 
in the further suggestion that American 
students are not accustomed to the written 
tests of accurate knowledge which Oxford 
employs. On this point it should be said at 
once that their hopes of success at Oxford 
will depend on acquiring the ability to stand 
such tests. 

Before leaving this side of the question, 
it may be well to mention an explanation 
suggested to me by the head of one of the 
large and successful secondary schools of 
New England. His opinion was that the 
real root of the difficulty lay further back, 
in the preparatory or elementary school. 
Boys came to him at the age of thirteen or 
thereabouts, so poorly grounded in elemen- 
tary work that it often involved for them 
a constant struggle throughout the whole 
of their secondary-school and university 
life to remedy the defect. The English boy 
sent to a good preparatory school at ten, he 
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thought, received, while his mind was most 
plastic, a drill in elements which made his 
later work easy and more effective—George 
Robert Parkin, Organizing Secretary of the 
Rhodes Scholarship Trust, in the Ailantic 
Monthly. 
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AGASSIZ IN THE LABORATORY. 





BY A FORMER PUPIL, 





W HEN I entered the laboratory of Pro- 

fessor Agassiz, I told him I had en- 
rolled my name in the scientific school as a 
student of natural history. He asked me a 
few questions about my object in coming, 
my antecedents generally, the mode in which 
I afterwards proposed to use the knowl- 
edge I might acquire, and finally, whether 
I wished to study any special branch. To 
the latter I replied that while I wished to 
be well grounded in all departments of 
zoology, I purposed to devote myself espe- 
cially to insects. 

“When do you wish to begin?” he asked- 

“Now,” I replied. 

This seemed to please him, and with an 
energetic “ Very well,’ he reached from 2 
shelf a huge jar of specimens in yellow 
alcohol. 

“Take this fish,” said he, “and look at 
it; we call it a Hemulon; by and by I will 
ask what you have seen.” 

With that he left me, but in a moment 
returned with explicit instructions as to the 
care of the object intrusted to me. 

“No man is fit to be a naturalist,” said 
he, “who does not know how to take care 
of specimens.” 

I was to keep the fish before me in a tin 
tray, and occasionally moisten the surface 
with alcohol from the jar, always taking 
care to replace the stopper tightly. Those 
were not the days of ground glass stoppers, 
and elegantly shaped exhibition jars; all 
the old students will recall the huge neck- 
less glass bottles with their leaky, wax- 
besmeared corks, half eaten by insects and 
begrimed with cellar dust. Entomology 
was a cleaner science than ichthyology, but 
the example of the professor, who had un- 
hesitatingly plunged to the bottom of the 
jar to produce the fish, was infectious; and 
though this alcohol had “a very ancient 
and fish-like smell,” I really dared not show 
any aversion within these sacred precincts, 
and treated the alcohol as though it were 
pure water. Still I was conscious of a 
passing feeling of disappointment, for gaz- 
ing at a fish did not commend itself to an 
ardent entomologist. My friends at home, 
too, were annoyed, when they discovered 
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that no eau de cologne would drown the 
perfume which haunted me like a shadow. 

In ten minutes I had seen all that could 
be seen in that fish, and started in search of 
the professor, who had however left the 
museum ; and when I returned, after linger- 
ing over some of the odd animals stored 
in the upper apartment, my specimen was 
dry all over. I dashed the fluid over the 
fish as if to resuscitate the beast from a 
fainting fit, and looked with anxiety for a 
return of the normal, sloppy appearance. 
This little excitement over, nothing was to 
be done but return to a steadfast gaze at 
my mute companion. Half an hour passed 
—an hour—another hour; the fish began 
to look loathsome. I turned it over and 
around; looked it in the face—ghastly; 
from behind, beneath, above, sideways, at 
a three-quarters view—just as ghastly. I 
was in despair; at an early hour I con- 
cluded that lunch was necessary; so, with 
infinite relief, the fish was carefully re- 
placed in the jar, and for an hour I was 
free. 

On my return, I learned that Professor 
Agassiz had been at the museum, but had 
gone and would not return for several 
hours. My fellow-students were too busy 
to be disturbed by continued conversation. 
Slowly I drew forth that hideous fish, and 
with a feeling of desperation again looked 
at it. I might not use a magnifying glass; 
instruments of all kinds were interdicted. 
My two hands, my two eyes, and the fish; 
it seemed a most limited field. I pushed 
my fingers down its throat to feel how 
sharp the teeth were. I began to count 
the scales in the different rows until I was 
convinced that that was nonsense. At last 
a happy thought struck me—I would draw 
the fish; and now with surprise I began to 
discover new features in the creature. 
Just then the professor returned. 

“That is right,” said he; “a pencil is 
one of the best of eyes. I am glad to 
notice, too, that you keep your specimen 
wet, and your bottle corked.” 

With these encouraging words, he added, 
“Well, what is it like?” 

He listened attentively to my brief re- 
hearsal of the structure of parts whose 
names were still unknown to me; the 
fringed gill-arches and movable oper- 
culum; the pores of the head, fleshy lips, 
and lidless eyes; the lateral line, the spin- 
ous fins, and forked tail; the compressed, 
and arched body. When I had finished, 
he waited as if expecting more, and then, 
with an air of disappointment,— 

“You have not looked very carefully; 
why,” he continued, more earnestly, “ you 
haven’t even seen one of the most con- 
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spicuous features of the animal, which is 
as plainly before your eyes as the fish 
itself; look again, look again!” and he left 
me to my misery. 

I was piqued; I was mortified. Still 
more of that wretched fish! But now I 
set myself to my task with a will, and dis- 
covered one new thing after another, until 
I saw how just the professor’s criticism 
had been. The afternoon passed quickly, 
and when, towards its close, the professor 
inquired,— 

“Do you see it yet?” 

“No,” I replied, “I am certain I do not, 
but I see how little I saw before.” 

“That is the next best,” said he earnest- 
ly, “but I won’t hear you now; put away 
your fish and go home; perhaps you will 
be ready with a better answer in the morn- 
ing. I will examine you before you look 
at the fish.” 

This was disconcerting; not only must 
I think of my fish all night, studying with- 
out the object before me, what this un- 
known but most visible feature might be; 
but also, without reviewing my new dis- 
coveries, I must give an exact account of 
them the next day. I had a bad memory; 
so I walked home by Charles river in a 
distracted state, with my two perplexities. 

The cordial greeting from the professor 
the next morning was reassuring; here was 
a man who seemed to be quite as anxious 
as I, that I should see for myself what he 
saw. 

“Do you perhaps mean,” I asked, “that 
the fish has symmetrical sides with paired 
organs?” 

His thoroughly pleased “ Of course, of 
course!” repaid the wakeful hours of the 
previous night. After he had discoursed 
most happily and enthusiastically—as he 
always did—upon the importance of this 
point, I ventured to ask what I should do 
next. 

“Oh, look at your fish!” he said, and 

left me again to my owm devices. In a 
little more than an hour he returnad and 
heard my new catalogue. 
, “That is good, that is good!” he re- 
peated; “but that is not all; go on;” and 
so for three long days he placed that fish 
before my eyes; forbidding me to look at 
anything else, or to use any artificial aid. 
“Look, look, look,” was his repeated in- 
junction. 

This was the best entomological lesson I 
ever had—a lesson, whose influence has 
extended to the details of every subsequent 
study; a legacy the professor has left to 
me, as he has left it to many others, of 
inestimable value, which we could not buy, 
with which we cannot part. 
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A year afterward, some of us were amus- 
ing ourselves with chalking outlandish 
beasts upon the museum blackboard. We 
drew prancing star-fishes; frogs in mortal 
combat; hydra-headed worms; stately 
craw-fishes, standing on their tails, bear- 
ing aloft umbrellas; and grotesque fishes 
with gaping mouths and staring eyes. The 
professor came in shortly after and was as 
amused as any, at our experiments. He 
looked at the fishes. 

‘Hemulons, every one of them,” he 
said; “ Mr. drew them.” 

True; and to this day, if I attempt a 
fish, I can draw nothing but Hemulons. 

The fourth day, a second fish of the 
same group was placed beside the first, and 
I was bidden to point out the resemblances 
and differences between the two; another 
and another followed, until the entire 
family lay before me, and a whole legion 
of jars covered the table and surrounding 
shelves; the odor had become a pleasant 
perfume; and even now, the sight of an 
old, six-inch, worm eaten cork brings fra- 
grant memories! 

The whole group of Hemulons was thus 
brought in review; and, whether engaged 
upon the dissection of the internal organs, 
the preparation and examination of the 
bony frame-work, or the description of the 
various parts, Agassiz’ training in the 
method of observing facts and their orderly 
arrangement, was ever accompanied by the 
urgent exhortation not to be content with 
them. 

“Facts are stupid things,” he would say, 
“until brought into connection with some 
general law.” 

At the end of the eight months, it was 
almost with reluctance that I left these 
friends and turned to insects; but what I 
had gained by this outside experience has 
been of greater value than years of later 
investigation in my favorite groups. 





OUR MOTHERS. 








ee strength of a nation lies in its 

mothers. The Spartans recognized 
this, and trained their girls to be brave, to 
endure hardships, to be self-sacrificing and 
pure, and their sons were sent out into life, 
strong, vigorous, chivalrous and fearless. 

Behind every invention, heroic deed, 
poem or story stands a great soul, and back 
of this greatness is the mother who formed 
the character and was the inspiration and 
power. 

The greatest place in the world is not in 
kings’ palaces nor in beautiful temples, or 





where the laws of the nation are enacted; 
but, as some one beautifully says, “It is 
the homes of the people, where, by night 
and day, women tend little children and 
train them. 

“Unconsciously we uncover our heads 
when we meet a mother with her little 
child. She may be young, like Mary; she 
may be poor, like Nancy Hanks; she may 
be inexperienced, like Mary Ball; but she 
has the power to work mysteries and per- 
form miracles. 

“Tn sickness and health, in toil and in 
ease, at home and abroad, she lives for the 
life that is grafted upon her own, scornful 
of pity, convincing of no higher honor than 
by and by to lean upon the arm which she 
has made strong by her strength, and to 
trust to the heart which has been made 
pure and true by her own purity and 
fidelity. 

“So she lives her life. ‘Drudgery,’ silly 
people call it; but unto her who is wise it 
is holy mystery. 

“So she lives her life. ‘In a prison 
house,’ unknowing ones may say; but unto 
her whose eyes have been opened to see 
mysteries, and far into the future, it is a 
queen’s domain. 

“ And then, one day, when the world may 
have forgotten her work, because it was so 
commonplace, she stands up and puts judges 
and statesmen, and inventors, and poets, to 
shame, for she has done what they cannot 
do. She has given a man unto the world, 
to rule it, or a woman unto the world. Her 
ministry is above ordination.” 


iti. 
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THE GROWING CHILD. 








A MOTHER is too apt to take for 

granted the confidence of her grow- 
ing son and daughter. She has led them 
through childhood into young manhood and 
womanhood. She unraveled all their little 
perplexities, and has been the recipitent of 
all their childish joys and sorrows. As 
children they concealed nothing. She as- 
sumes, without thinking, that this state of 
affairs continues into their adult life. She 
is sure she “knows all about her children,” 
whereas the fact may be that she knows 
nothing at all. They outgrew her long 
ago. 

When this difference began the young 
boy or girl could scarcely say. Sometimes 
it is sudden, sometimes gradual. It is cer- 
tain that with adolescence a new life comes 
to each individual, and that the mother who 
would retain the trust and aid in forming 
the character of the budding man or 
woman must make a special effort to do so. 
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It is here that mothers often make grave 
mistakes, and never regain the forfeited 
friendship of their sons and daughters. 
Some women persist in treating their chil- 
dren as children long after they are grown 
men and women, and require the implicit 
obedience and blind belief of a child from 
an adult of reason and experience. Other 
women make an equally unfortunate error 
in metaphorically “washing their hands” 
of the child they have reared so soon as it 
tries to act upon its own judgment. “I 
have nothing more to do with your actions. 
Now do as you please.” That is their 
position. 
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One attitude represses confidence; the 
other rejects it. Both are antagonistic to 
natural law. Children must become men 
and women, and we have no right to be 
angry at or repel the idea that it is so. 
But surely, we may value the friendship 
and trust and love of these men and 
women as highly as we value the child’s 
faith and loving reliance. That parent is 
wise who perceives in time the change, and 
who studies the needs of this formative 
period, who adapts herself to the new 
phase, and who begins by new methods to 
retain the child’s trust, while gaining the 
man’s confidence.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA: 





Tue Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet this year in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 29 to January 1, inclusive. Every ef- 
fort is being made to construct a program that 
will appeal to the general body of teachers. 
The department programs will appeal particu- 
larly to them. It is absolutely necessary in 
order to meet the obligations of the Associa- 
tion that there be a general enrollment of 
teachers throughout the state. Last year be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen thousand teachers 
enrolled in the Association—the largest num- 
ber in the Association’s history. The money, 
through these enrollments, enabled the Asso- 
ciation through its committees to spend many 
hundreds of dollars in the interest of educa- 
tional legislation during the last session of the 
legislature. One of the most important results 
of this effort was the passage of the teachers’ 
salary bill, whereby the salaries of the teach- 
ers of the state have been very greatly im- 
proved. It seems fair to assume that for this 
reason only, if for no other reasons less ma- 
terial, of which there are many, the teachers 
now should respond and bring about an en- 
rollment that will far surpass even that of 
last year. The Association needs funds to carry 
on its important educational work, and the 
more funds it has available the more work it 
can do. I feel certain that the teachers of 
Pennsylvania at this time will be glad to have 
a part in our great cause and to show ‘their 
appreciation of the work which the Associa- 
tion through its delegated committees has 
been able to accomplish in their behalf. 
Sincerely yours, 

F. E. Downes, 
President. 








REORGANIZATION OF STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 





Doctor Tuomas E. FINEGAN, who 
has been actively at work as State Su- 
perintendent since September 1, has 
taken the initial steps in the reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of the work of the 
State Department. He has recently an- 
nounced the appointment of deputy su- 
perintendents under the new law and the 
establishment of six bureaus. 

As was generally expected by the 
school men of the state, Doctor J. George 
Becht, formerly Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, was named as First 
Deputy Superintendent. Doctor Becht 
will work in codperation with Doctor 
Finegan upon some of the general prob- 
lems which are to have the consideration 
of the Department. 

Doctor William D. Lewis of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School of Philadelphia 
has been named as the Second Deputy 
Superintendent. Doctor Lewis is a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University and has 
been at the head of the William Penn 
High School for several years. In mak- 
ing the announcement of Doctor Lewis’ 
appointment, Superintendent Finegan 
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stated that he expected to assign to Doc- 
tor Lewis the general supervision of sec- 
ondary education. 

The new bureaus established are as 
follows: administration, attendance, edu- 
cational hygiene, inspection, school 
buildings, training and certification of 
teachers. 

1. Major Fred Engelhardt, who is a 
graduate of Haverford School and of 
Yale University who has done post- 
graduate work at Columbia University, 
Harvard University and the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been made Director 
of the Bureau of Administration. This 
Bureau will have general charge of the 
financial and statistical affairs of the De- 
partment and of the administration of 
the school system of the state. Sev- 
eral of the former employees of the De- 
partment have been assigned to this 
Bureau. 

2. Mr. Reed B. Teitrick, for several 
years one of the Deputy Superintend- 
ents, has been made Director of the new 
Bureau of Attendance. The name of 
this Bureau indicates its purpose. Its 
main work will be to see that the com- 
pulsory attendance statutes of this State 
are properly enforced. In making the 
announcement of the establishment of 
this Bureau, Doctor Finegan stated that 
he had already discovered several places 
in the State where the compulsory at- 
tendance statutes were not properly en- 
forced. It is his intention to rigidly en- 
force all compulsory attendance laws 
and this new Bureau will be the instru- 
ment through which such action will be 
taken. 

3. One of the important new Bureaus 
established is the Bureau of Educational 
Hygiene, and it will deal with the impor- 
tant subject of the health of school chil- 
dren. Dr. Clinton P. McCord, a native 
of Chester County, a graduate of the 
West Chester Normal School and of the 
School of Medicine of the University of 








Pennsylvania and who had teaching ex- 
perience in the schools of Pennsylvania, 
has been made Director of this Bureau. 
Dr. McCord has had several years expe- 
rience in health work in public schools. 
In this Bureau there are three super- 
visors of physical training and there will 
be a specialist in mental hygiene, a spe- 
cialist in oral hygiene, a school nurse, an 
expert on the proper nutrition of school 
children and the preparation of courses 
of study along this line, and a specialist 
who has had experience in the prepara- 
tion of courses of study to meet the 
needs of children who are so mentally 
retarded that it is impossible to give 
them instruction in the regular courses 
in the public school. 

4. Doctor C. D. Koch, a graduate of 


' Cornell University, who has been con- 


nected with the inspection force of the 
State for several years, who served as 
Deputy Superintendent after the death 
of Deputy Superintendent McNeal and 
who served as Acting Superintendent 
after the death of Doctor Schaeffer, has 
been appointed Director of the Bureau 
of Inspection. This Bureau will have to 
do with the inspection of the public 
schools of the State, and Doctor Finegan 
has announced that it is his intention to 
enlarge this Bureau so that it may be of 
service to any community in the state. 
5. Mr. ‘HuBert C. Eicher, who has 
been the school architect for the State 
Board of Education and who has had 
much to do with the preparation and ap- 
proval of plans and specifications for 
school buildings and school grounds, has 
been made Director of the Bureau of 
School Buildings. Mr. Eicher has had 
several years’ experience in teaching and 
as a county superintendent in this State. 
He completed a course in school archi- 
tecture and engineering at Ohio North- 
ern University and was later instructor 
of design and projection drawing at that 
institution. Mr. C. D. Hasness, a grad- 
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uate of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed as assistant 
to Mr. Eicher. In the announcement of 
the reorganization of this Bureau, Su- 
perintendent Finegan stated that the law 
requiring the submission of plans and 
specifications to the State Board of Edu- 
cation before contracts are awarded for 
new construction or repairs to old build- 
ings will be rigidly enforced. 

6. Another new Bureau established is 
the Bureau of Training and Certification 
of Teachers. Doctor Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, Superintendent of the Radnor 
Schools, has been made Director of such 
Bureau. Doctor Rowland is a graduate 
of the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, of the School of Pedagogy of Tem- 
ple University, and of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has had experience 
as an elementary teacher in the schools 
of Philadelphia and as principal of the 
School of Pedagogy of that city. Doc- 
tor Finegan has stated on several occa- 
sions that he regards the preparation of 
teachers for the schools of the state one 
of the large and most important prob- 
lems in the administration of his De- 
partment. 

In making the announcement relative 
to the reorganization and expansion of 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
Doctor Finegan took occasion to com- 
mend the warm spirit of codperation 
which has been shown by Colonel Mar- 
tin, the State Commissioner of Health, 
and his assistants in connection with the 
health work which comes under the im- 
mediate direction of the Department. 
Doctor Finegan stated that he was grati- 
fied to announce that Colonel Martin 
had placed at the service of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and of the 
schools of the state, not only the benefit 
of his personal training and experience, 
but the benefit of the experience of all 
the expert workers in the State Health 


Department. 
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Doctor Finegan further announced 
that he had talked over very fully with 
Governor Sproul the general plan of the 
reorganization and enlargement of the 
work of the State Department of Public 
Instruction and that his plans had the 
cordial approval and support of the 
Governor. 


_— 
>_> 


EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 








b hae tentative program prepared by Doc- 
tor Thomas E. Finegan, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, for the 
Educational Congress which will be held at 
Harrisburg during the week of November 
17, contains the following announcement: 

“As stated in my invitation of October 
13, 1919, to many of the leading educational 
workers of this and other states, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, with the 
cordial support and codperation of Gov- 
ernor William C. Sproul, has arranged to 
hold an Educational Congress at the State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa., from November 
17 to 22, 1919. The purpose of this Con- 
gress is to consider existing fundamental 
American educational needs, particularly 
as revealed by our recent national expe- 
riences, and to determine what modifica- 
tions, if any, of the curriculums or of the 
general plan and scope of the work of our 
elementary and secondary schools, should 
be made to meet such fundamental state 
and national needs. 

“The work of the Congress will be car- 


‘ried on through a series of small confer- 


ences. It is not intended to hold mass meet- 
ings or to have formal lectures or ad- 
dresses. Men and women of broad educa- 
tional experience and dependable judgment, 
as well as those of highest authority in 
special fields of education in our own and 
other states, and those of proved ability in 
other professions and in business and pub- 
lic affairs, will be invited to participate in 
these conferences. About three hundred 
persons are at present included in the list. 
Leaders will be chosen to present the sub- 
jects in each conference, and these subjects 
will then be open for general discussion. 

“A committee will be appointed to for- 
mulate the general conclusions reached as 
to matters under consideration in each con- 
ference. The report of this committee will 
be of highest value in determining matters 
of state policy concerning our educational 
work, 

“Although invitations are extended to 
some speakers to open discussions or to at- 
tend the conference on a specified subject, 
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such speakers are also invited to attend any 
of the conferences in session and to partici- 
pate in the discussions therein. Those who 
receive invitations to attend the Congress 
without mention of a specific conference 
are invited because of their broad general 
knowledge of and wide experience in edu- 
cational administration and are urgently re- 
quested to attend as many of the confer- 
ences as may be possible.” 

The opening meeting of the Congress will 
occur Monday evening, November 17, at 
8.15 o’clock and the general subject under 
discussion at that session will be “ What the 
war has revealed as to needed changes in 
education.” Speakers of national promi- 
nence will be selected to make addresses on 
such subject. 

Tuesday evening, November 18, the gen- 
eral subject under consideration will be 
“The Problems of Americanization”; 
Wednesday evening, November 19, the sub- 
ject of “Education and Training for Citi- 
zenship” will be discussed; and Thursday 
evening, November 20, the general subject 
of the meeting will be “ Industrial Educa- 
tion.” Some leading men of the country 
who have been giving these subjects spe- 
cial attention and consideration have been 
invited to speak at the evening meetings. 

At the round table conferences informal 
discussions of more than two hundred spe- 
cific questions related to the administration 
of public education will take place. The 
various conferences, as stated in the an- 
nouncement of Doctor Finegan, will be 
open to all persons interested in them and, 
in addition to those requested to speak, at 
least five hundred people have signified 
their intention to be in attendance. The 
Congress may therefore be made up of from 
eight hundred to a thousand people. 

The program in general will be as fol- 
lows: Higher education will be considered 
at the morning and afternoon conferences 
on Tuesday; various phases of History and 
Social Science on Tuesday and Wednesday ; 
English on Thursday and Friday; Training 
of Teachers on Tuesday and Wednesday ; 
Mental Hygiene on Friday; Health Educa- 
tion (including the various subjects related 
to health) will cover the entire week; Vo- 
cational Education (including industrial 
education, agricultural education, home 
economics, continuation schools, etc.) will 
cover the entire week; Rural education on 
Tuesday and Wednesday; Geography on 
Thursday; General Science on Friday; 
Americanization on Tuesday; Music on 
Wednesday; Mathematics on Thursday; 
Foreign Languages on Thursday; All Year 
School on Thursday morning; Libraries on 
Friday morning; Moral Instruction on 
Thursday; Art on Friday, and Thrift on 
Thursday morning. 





CHARACTER AS AN ASSET. 





ar the report of Mr. George W. Gerwig, 

Secretarv of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education, in referring to “Character as 
a National Asset,” and discussing the im- 
portance of training for character in the 
schools he says: 

The supreme value of character as a 
national asset has never in all the world’s 
history been so fully and so generally rec- 
ognized. The utter impossibility of any 
nation holding a high position among 
modern nations unless its people individu- 
ally and collectively accept and govern 
their lives by the everlasting truth is ap- 
parently settled for all time. The effective- 
ness with which the American troops 
fought for the liberties of mankind has 
been the wonder of the world. They met 
German efficiency with a higher efficiency. 
The foundation of this higher efficiency 
was high morale. The foundation of the 
high morale was American ideals of con- 
duct and of character. The foundation of 
the American ideals of conduct and char- 
acter was the life and training in the 
American public school. 

Ideals do not evolve themselves auto- 
matically. They are evolved almost ex- 
clusively during school and college years. 
A definite reliable method of evolving them 
consciously, continuously, and as uni- 
versally as possible, is an urgent national 
educational need. The province of char- 
acter and ethics is largely in the emotions. 

We know that the adolescent years are 
the years in which those ideals which are 
to dominate a life, are crystallized. We 
know also that an intellectual or a scien- 
tific regime alone, or a combination of the 
two—a regime of dogma, however true, of 
logic however faultless, of precept however 
perfect, of decalogue or commandment how- 
ever authoritatively inspired, will never of 
itself produce character. All psychologists 
agree upon the urgent necessity for train- 
ing the emotions. 

The problem seems to be that of providing 
every child in the community, in addition to 
adequate intellectual training, with those 
emotional exercises, influences, incentives, 
and ideals which shall culminate in the char- 
acter of an approved ‘American citizen. 
With the goal of an ideal citizen clearly in 
mind, with this objective consciously in 
view, it would become simply a problem of 
determining what portion of the program is 
best suited to each grade or year. In what 
emotional activities should a kindergarten 
child engage? To what influences should 
he be exposed? How and when should he 
progress to the next step in achieving a 
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character? What in sum total and in detail 
should be the emotional life of a child of the 
first grade—or in his sixth year and in each 
succeeding year, in order that, when he 
reaches the twenty-first year he may have 
developed into an American citizen of certi- 
fied character? 

The experience which the school world 
has gained in evolving a scheme of intel- 
lectual training which carries the pupil for- 
ward by easy, intellectual grades from kin- 
dergarten through college and the univer- 
sity, should be invaluable in providing along 
with this an emotional program similar in 
progressive development, but not identical 
in content, a course of procedure which 
would parallel for the emotional life—the 
heart, the soul, the character—what the 
course of study does for the intellectual life 
andthe mind. This program for each grade, 
this method of emotional procedure and 
graded experience from youth to maturity 
will be an invaluable contribution to public 
school practice. 

Ideals are so generally associated with 
religion and there has been such a uniform 
separation between church and state in 
America that the problem of guaranteeing 
to each member of the community his in- 
alienable right to lofty ideals is a peculiarly 
difficult one. The subject is so universally 
recognized as‘of prime importance, how- 
ever, and so many keen minds are seeking 
a solution that definite progress may con- 
fidently be expected, together with a definite 
educational program for developing and 
training character. 

America is facing, as never before, the 
challenge of becoming in reality a country 
with opportunity for all to enjoy a better, 
nobler, more serviceable life. A _ political 
democracy will not alone convert this ideal 
into a reality. Nor will an industrial de- 
mocracy alone. There must be recognized 
the inalienable right of every member of the 
community to an opportunity to live a more 
abundant life, sharing fairly in the beauty 
of the world, and in ‘harmony with its su- 
preme truth. 

Participation in this supreme truth and 
beauty is the greatest gf the inalienable 
rights. Self-expression in terms of truth 
and beauty is the supreme joy of life. 
Sacrificial co-operation with others in hu- 
man activities of truth and beauty is the 
supreme form of joyful service. 

The best medium yet discovered for any 
and all of the above activities, for making 
the world a better place in which to live, is 
the American public school. Never has 
there been a better opportunity to subject 
the product of the American public schools 
to the acid test. And never has any nation 
had better cause to be proud and happy over 
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the record made by its youth. The best and 
highest traditions of an American gentle- 
man and soldier have been maintained. Im- 
perishable glory and honor have been added 
to the American arms. Pittsburgh has the 
opportunity of doing valuable pioneer work 
in applyine the newly acquired knowledge 
to our new life, as it has done in other lines, 





HAVE YOU PLANTED A TREE? 





AN’ superintendents, directors, and 
teachers do better than to call atten- 
tion to this good work? Let it become an 
every day question: “Have you ever 
planted a tree?” Where, when, how many 
of them are growing, flourishing, bearing 
fruit? Let us do what we can in this and 
other ways to fix the thought, especially in 
the minds of boys and girls, of planting 
fruit and shade and timber trees, and also 
nuts and seeds as well as trees. It is the 
thought that leads to the thing; the doing 
that fixes the habit; and this habit on the 
part of even a few people in a community, 
with its good example for all, means bless- 
ing for the countryside. 

As to the best trees for planting: Good 
fruit trees, of course, wherever they can 
be had, and wherever they will grow, and 
that in Pennsylvania is almost everywhere. 
Then good shade trees, the Norway maple, 
sugar maple, swamp maple, American elm, 
rock elm, American linden, sweet gum 
(liquidambar), acacia, American ash, horse 
chestnut, Japan Gingko, box elder, Ameri- 
can sycamore. Mr. Meehan of German- 
town, recommends the following list in 
order of merit: Norway maple, sugar maple, 
silver maple, linden, Western catalpa, horse 
chestnut, paper birch, paulownia, etc. Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock approves both these lists, 
giving especial preference to our native 
trees. 

If you are a farmer or land owner and 
have waste hillsides or other unproductive 
lands where timber trees will grow—and 
these are found in all directions—plant the 
chestnut, walnut, hickory, oak, elm, maple, 
gum, beech, birch, pine, anything, be it 
apple, cherry, plum and pear, and plant 
them by hundreds and by thousands. Plant 
the nuts or seeds in such manner as tree- 
growers advise, then transplant, as seems 
best, and in years the timber crop may 
prove to be one of the most profitable, 
financially, of all that you ‘have grown, to 
say nothing of the blessing that comes to 
the country at large from the presence of 
trees evervwhere in goodly numbers. 
Plant trees! On Arbor Day, if you can, 
but still—plant trees! 
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Delay that could not be avoided pre- 
vented the issue of the Journal in time for 
Arbor Day. We regret this exceedingly, 
but give the admirable Arbor Day and Bird 
Day circular of State Supt. Finegan here- 
with. 

AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


To Citizens, School Directors, Superintend- 
ents, Teachers and the Children of the 
Commonwealth: 

Conforming to a practice which has been 
wisely followed in Pennsylvania for many 
years, it is my privilege to designate a day in 
the month of October to be appropriately ob- 
served as Arbor Day. Under the law such 
day must also be observed as Bird Day. I 
therefore, hereby, designate as the Autumn 
Arbor Day and Bird Day, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1919. 


There is no state in the Union whose nat- 
ural resources are more varied or more valu- 
able than the natural resources of Pennsylva- 
nia. A noted writer recently referred to our 
Commonwealth as the “Industrial Titan of 
America.” The industrial supremacy of the 
State depends in a large measure upon her 
coal, iron, forests and rivers. The vast moun- 
tain forests, the numerous rivers and streams 
and our delightful climate have made the land 
of Penn the abode of a large variety of sum- 
mer and winter birds. The birds exercise a 
great influence upon many phases of agricul- 
tural life. The forests, streams and birds not 
only influence economic and commercial af- 
fairs, but they are agencies of great value in 
promoting the health, the social conditions and 
the happiness of our people. 

The school may not therefore render a 
greater service to the state than to inculcate 
in every child under its influence a spirit to 
conserve every natural resource and to pro- 
tect every useful bird. Every citizen of the 
Commonwealth should be educated to feel 
that the waste of any of our natural resources 
is a national injury and an offense to the good 
name of the State. I therefore suggest that 
on the day set apart for the observance of the 
Autumn Arbor and Bird Day that the schools 


. cooperate with the public and with all organi- 


zations desiring to promote the best interests 
of the State by holding such appropriate pub- 
lic exercises in the schools or elsewhere as 
shall show the value of our natural resources, 
the relation which they bear to the continued 
prosperity of our people, the vital necessity 
of their conservation and how many of those 
which have already been depleted may be in 
part at least ultimately restored. Where an 
adequate number of trees have been planted 
on the school grounds it is suggested that the 
school authorities codperate with the highway 
authorities in planting trees along the high- 
ways. The children and the adults will get 
much pleasure and render a great service in 
perfecting plans which will extend to the win- 
ter birds a cordial invitation to remain with us 
and a hearty welcome to the summer birds on 
their return to us in the spring. 
Tuomas E. FINEGAN, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 





PRACTICAL THRIFT. 





E must build a better America for to- 
morrow or lose our inheritance. 
The power of a people to survive and im- 
prove their standard of living as time goes 
on depends on their capacity to produce 
more wealth and store up wealth through 
saving in one form or another. This calls 
for ingenuity, industry and self-restraint— 
in a word—character. A race must always 
find increasing sources of food and cloth- 
ing as the race increases in numbers. 
Thrift must fill the storehouse for the next 
generation. 

Practical thrift, for instance, increases 
soil fertility from year to year, conserves 
coal by utilizing water power, preserves 
the forests and capitalizes the resources of 
nature into new forms of wealth. This is 
the kind of thrift that boys and girls need 
to learn. America is our home and all the 
people are responsible for its upkeep. 

This study begins in the home corner. 
They must learn there to use their own 
powers and develop the resources about 
them. This home corner thrift may mean 
a back yard flock, raising a pig or rabbits 
in order to cut the cost of meat, or the 
marketing of forest and hedgerow prod- 
ucts. It may mean a company of boys 
and girls organized as first aids for neigh- 
borhood kitchens and gardens. Above all 
thrift means intelligent use of. resources. 

Laurens County, South Carolina, is cited 
by one of the government circulars as a 
practical example of the working out of 
this principle. This county, a few years 
ago, imported almost all of its pork. Then 
a bank financed a pig club among the boys 
under a long-term-sale-at-cost arrange- 
ment. The next year the bank sold the 
boys under this arrangement 124 pigs. 
The following year the county production 
of pork exceeded household requirements 
and the demands of the home market, and 
about a year ago a carload of hogs was 
shipped out of Laurens County. The 
young people of this county have made 
their home corner capable of supporting 
more people and helped to feed the nation. 
That is true thrift. 

From their own home corner, the ‘search 
of young people for new sources of unde- 
veloped wealth will naturally broaden to 
take in the county, the state and the na- 
tion. The mere saving of money and 
watching it grow through compound in- 
terest is an index of thrift, but must not 
be mistaken by the teacher for thrift itself. 
The War Savings Stamp is a convenient 
and safe place to put money and have it 
earn more money. The earning of that 
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stamp should come through the practice 
of true thrift. 

Money is not wealth. Coin and cur- 
rency are used for convenience in trade. 
production from farm, forest, mines and 
factories. The first step in wealth produc- 
tion is learning to see the opportunity, the 
second step is to take advantage of it, and 
third to save for the next opportunity. 
This is the practical thrift that builds a 
better America. The teacher who thinks 
in these terms will never run short of 
thrift material. 


_ 
~~ 


WILLIAM McANDREW 








AND “A TREASURY OF FAVORITE SONG.” 





: ior veteran editor of the New England 

Journal of Education, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, who knows intimately many more 
of the leaders in the school work in all 
parts of the United States than any other 
man living pays this fine tribute to Dr. 
McAndrew: 

“William McAndrew’s intellectual viril- 
ity, captivating originality in phrasing, 
scintilating humor, and professional dis- 
cernment make him peerless as a progres- 


sive propagandist with voice and pen, both: 


of which are consecrated to patriotic pro- 
fessional service. No matter how long 
Mr. McAndrew mav be on the Board of 
Superintendents of New York city he will 
be known more generally as principal of 
the Washington Irving School of that city, 
for it was there that he engrafted more 
varieties of ahead-of-time sciences than 
had until then, been budded in all other 
big city high schools of the country. The 
real genius of William McAndrew is on 
the educational platform, where he stands 
quietly and talks with his audience with- 
out a gesture, with no pose, with no facial 
aid, with no variableness of voice, but with 
a rare charm and color of phrase and an 
almost pyrotechnic brilliance of thought.” 

The first time we had the privilege of 
hearing him address an audience was some 
years ago in the hall of the House of 
Representatives at Harrisburg. In a talk 
afterwards he said that he had been 
“brought up on the Franklin Square Song 
Collection,” and seemed heartily glad to 
recall the fact. It was a pleasant thing to 
hear him speak as he did of our old 
collections of song, and we sent him, not 
long since, these collections in their final 
form, comprising nearly two thousand 
selections. A letter like this from a Master 
like McAndrew, is worth many sets of 
books. 
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With illuminated initial, and illustrated 
a la Thackeray, it is all the better that 
you wrote on your birthday. Fifty-six 
good years behind you, young as a boy 
to-day, and the best of half a lifetime 
ahead, I congratulate you. My oldest 
boy who ran the Officers’ School at Fort 
Sheridan near Chicago, in the summer of 
1918, with its thousands of students and 
college professors—a soldier and a man 
of staunch quality and the best West Point 
training—has also just reached fifty-six. 
So that I am now going slowly into the 
sere and yellow ‘leaf. October 9th I was 
eighty-two. Almost—but not quite—I wish 
myself back where you men are! 

You hit it right on “the pure joy of 
life” to be found in songs. What are untold 
millions—what are billions—when we come 
to reckon up the singers of these songs! 
One and another of them, through hun- 
dreds that might be named, has given to 
many millions that pure joy of which you 
speak, and which the better part of the 
human race knows and has always known 
so well. 

* New York, August 10, I9gI9. 

My dear Mr. McCaskey, your generous 
bundle came as a birthday present (56 
years). The founder of Pratt Institute 
had a favorite saying, “The giving that 
counts is the giving of oneself.” This 
package is certainly several pounds of real 
McCaskey. There is a style to the pro- 
ceedings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and to the Journal, that shows the 
same hand as in the Song Collections; 
there is a dignity and substantiality very 
satisfying. I hope the decorative design 
of the Journal cover will always be re- 
tained. 

The music collection recalls to me the 
delight with which the Franklin Square 
editions were greeted in our Michigan 
home when the books first appeared. It | 
seems to me that you have assembled more 
of the pure joy of life within the covers 
of these books than can be found in any 
other book save one. 

I sat up to a ridiculous hour discover- 
ing long-lost favorites.and humming them 
over, until a ghost-like figure came from 
the upper regions and insisted that I stop 
burning the midnight gas. 

“Madam,” said I, “I have communion 
with the spirits of long ago, with Claribel; 
here’s the one she sang; with Jessie; this 
was hers; Alice Tyler used to sing this 
one. No one could sing ‘The Heart 
Bowed Down’ like Al Corey. I have 
been seeing, and hearing him again, after 
forty years.” The fact is, these old melo- 
dies were reviving my happy Detroit and 
Ypsilanti days. 
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I find the “ Mother” dedication a won- 
derful preface. A less natural writer 
might have strained for effect here. It is 
beautifully done! 

To me, J. P., you are a wonder, simply 
a marvel of industry and service. I send 
you my hearty thanks for remembrance. 


Wan. McAnprew. 


COMMON SENSE RETURNING 








HE Dean of Princeton University, Dr. 
Andrew F. West, sees signs of 
progress in our secondary education. In a 
recent communication to the Philadelphia 
Ledger, he says: 

Greek has been restored in the curricu- 
lum of the Montclair, New Jersey High 
School, and a large increase in the Latin 
enrollment is reported from the Scott High 
School in Toledo, Ohio, and from the Ger- 
mantown High School, in Philadelphia. 
So far so good. Still better news comes 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, where after two 
years of preparation the city has estab- 
lished a six-year classical high school in 
Walnut Hill, with provision for from 800 
to 1000 pupils. The curriculum will be 
based mainly on training in the classics, 
history, mathematics and the sciences. 
“The school,” as the announcement states, 
“will seek to develop a scholarly type of 
student.” It also is planned to enable 
specially gifted students to go ahead with- 
out being kept back by those of slower 
gait. Instruction will be given in small 
classes. The study of Latin will be started 
two years earlier than in the four-year 
high school. Everything is planned “to 
lay deeper and firmer foundations for the 
work that follows.” 

By this wise and bold move, says Dr. 
West, the city of Cincinnati, under the 
leadership of Superintendent Condon, has 
shown the way to create a school giving 
the best general education, based mainly 
on a few fundamental studies well and 
amply taught, without the admixture of 
miscellaneous “fads and frills.” It has 
also shown the way to furnish preparation 
of the best character for our universities, 
a preparation which may well serve as a 
standard for the general establishment of 
a straight six-year high school course, be- 
ginning two years earlier than at present 
and providing really substantial education 
for capable boys and girls. The establish- 
ment of this school comes in response to a 
growing demand in Cincinnati for some- 
thing better than the incongruous miscel- 
lany provided in so many _ so-called 
“courses of study.” It is to be hoped the 





example of Cincinnati will soon be fol- 
lowed in many other cities. If this hap- 
pens, a powerful revival of genuine educa- 
tion in our secondary schools will surely 
follow. 


a 
+ 


AIDS IN STAR STUDY. 








HE matter on Star Groups and Star 
Study that was published both in the 
Red Book for 1918 and in The School 
Journal had nearly twenty-four thousand 
impressions. If one-half of one per cent. 
of the large number of persons who re- 
ceived these books—or even a less percent- 
age—among the superintendents and teach- 
ers of the State are attracted to this superb 
study it will be a goodly number to begin 
with, and will grow into thousands and tens 
of thousands of teachers and pupils. 

Miss Eleanor Hayman, assistant prin- 
cipal of the High School of Turbotville, 
Northumberland County, Pa., who lives 
where they can see the stars each night 
when the sky is not overclouded, writes 
August 23d: “I notice in the June number 
of The Pennsylvania School Journal an 
article entitled Star Club Papers, Stars and 
Star Groups. The pages are numbered 
25-33. Is there a pamphlet containing 
these papers? I am much interested in the 
stars, and try to open the eyes of my 
pupils to the wonders of the sky. So I am 
always glad of any help in this direction.” 

Miss Hayman is to be congratulated, and 
still more her pupils, for she may be lead- 
ing them in a good way that some of them 
will follow much farther than herself. In 
answer to her question: We published such 
pamphlet forty years ago, and do not know 
where now a single copy of it is to be 
found. But here are better things than 
that pamphlet. 

In the National Geographic Magazine, 
published at Washington, D. C., we have 
just read the most interesting article on 
“Exploring the Glories of the Firmament” 
with 21 illustrations, by W. J. Showalter, 
pages 153 to 181—that we have ever seen 
anywhere. The yearly subscription price 
of this high-grade magazine is but $2.50, 
but we suppose they would send single 
copies for 35 cents, and the number for 
August, 1919, is what you want. It will 
delight you. 

The “Monthly Evening Sky Map,” pub- 
lished by Leon Barritt, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York City, is an invaluable aid in 
Star Study. It costs 10 cents per copy, or 
$1,00 per year. The monthly issues will 
give you the changing heavens during the 
round of the year as you can find them 
nowhere elst at so little cost. This little 
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magazine contains much additional matter 
that will be of interest and very helpful to 
you and your pupils. You will look for 
it eagerly from month to month, and by the 
Spring time all of you will know the splen- 
did winter constellations, the planets and 
the leading stars. The starry heavens will 
have become an open book, and you will 
regard this as the most profitable year of 
life in the school room and out of it that 
you have ever known. 

When conducting the Star Club of which 
something has recently been said in The 
Journal and in the Red Book for 1918, we 
had Bishop Henry W. Warren, author of 
“Recreations in Astronomy,” lecture be- 
fore the Club, and sent him later a pamph- 
let of the lists of stars, the papers read 
before it and other matters. He was 
much interested in the work and in a per- 
sonal letter wrote with enthusiasm: 

“T received my first lesson in astronomy 
before I knew the four fundamental rules 
in arithmetic. These lessons I have never 
forgotten. They have made me feel at 
home wherever I have turned my face to 
the skies, though I was on the great ocean, 
among the Alps, on the Pyramid, or under 
the clear sky of the East, where God, seek- 
ing to lift Abraham up to his own lofty 
thought, said unto him ‘ Look now towards 
heaven and tell the stars if thou be able.’ 
Perhaps I did not thank the district school 
teacher as I should have done at the time, 
but I have blessed her ever since and am 
glad to say any word of encouragement to 
any that are following in her steps.” 


»— 
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TEACHERS’ ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 








Pfs following are the dates and places 
at which the annual session of the 
teachers’ institutes have been or will be held 
for the current year: 


Adams, Gettysburg, December 15. 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August 25. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 15. 
Beaver, Beaver, August 25. 


- Bedford, Bedford, December 15. 


Berks, Reading, November 1o. 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 1. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 20. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 27. 
Butler, Butler, December 15. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 24. 
Cameron, Emporium, September 1. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 2o. 
Centre, Bellefonte, November Io. 
Chester, West Chester, October 13. 
Clarion, Clarion, December 15. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 15. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, November 10. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, December 1. 
Crawford, Meadville, August 18. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, December 1. 
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Dauphin, Harrisburg, October 13. 
Delaware, Media, November 3. 

Elk, Ridgway, November 10. 

Erie, Erie, August 25. 

Fayette, Uniontown, December 15. 
Forest, Tionesta, September 1. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 17. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, December 1. 
Greene, Waynesboro, October 13. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, October 27. 
Indiana, Indiana, October 20. 
Jefferson, Brookville, December 15. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, September 8. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, September 1. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 10. 
Lawrence, New Castle, August 25. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 20. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 13. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 27. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 15. 
McKean, Smethport, November 3. 
Mercer, Mercer, October 6. 

Mifflin, Lewistown, November 24. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 10. 
Montgomery, Norristown, September 1. 
Montour, Danville, December 15. 
Northampton, Easton, October 27. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 15. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, December 1. 
Pike, Milford, October 27. 

Potter, Coudersport, October 27. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, October 13. 
Snyder, Middlesburg, December 1. 
Somerset, Somerset, August 25. 
Sullivan, Laporte, October 6. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 13. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October 20. 

Union, Mifflinburg, December 15. 
Venango, Franklin, December 15. 
Warren, Warren, October 27. 
Washington, Washington, September 1. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 10. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 1. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, November 17. 
York, York, November 24. 


City and Borough Annual Institutes——Allen- 
town, October 13, Altoona, August 25, Carbon- 
dale, October 13, Coal Township at Shamokin, 
September 8, Geman Township, December 11, 
Johnstown, August 25, McKees Rocks, August 
25, Monessen, December 1, Mt. Carmel, Au- 
gust 25, New Kensington and Tarentum, at 
Tarentum, August 25, Shamokin, August 25, 
Sharon, September 1, Wilkes-Barre, Septem- 
ber 2, Williamsport, August 25, Tri-District of 
Charleroi, Donora and Monongahela City, at 
Monongahela City, August 25, Abington and 
Cheltenham, at Abington: and Elkins Park, 
September 1. 

Each of the’ following will hold institutes 
at different dates during the term: Beaver 
Falls, Berwick, Braddock, Bradford City,. 
Chester City, Connelsville, DuBois, Dun- 
more, Erie City, Harrisburg, Hazleton, 
Homestead, Lancaster City, Latrobe, Mc- 
Keesport, Mahanoy City and Mahanoy 
Township, Meadville, Nanticoke, Oil City, 
Punxsutawney, Reading, Sayre, Scranton, 
Shenandoah, Swissvale, Titusville, Union- 
town, Vandergrift, Wilkinsburg. 








